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MUSEUM. 


I po not think that it is at all generally known that among the Egyptian 
antiquities given by Grant Bey to the Museum at Aberdeen there are a consider- 
able number of papyrus fragments, Greek, Coptic,! Hieratic, Demotic, and even 
Latin and Arabic, which except for an inspection by Prof. Sayce and a passing 
visit of Dr. Grenfell have up till now been left unexamined. That indeed 
is my only reason for trespassing in a branch of Palaeography with which 
I am quite unfamiliar ; and it is in the hope of inciting some experienced papyro- 
logist to turn his attention to them that I publish the following ‘fragments. 
In the case of the Greek fragments lack of time combined with a mistrust of 
my powers of deciphering the more illegible non-literary hands forbade me 
do more than select the most promising literary fragments. Among these 
Homer naturally predominates ; but the gem of the collection is a lyric fragment, 
which may fairly certainly be ascribed to Alcaeus, though Dr. Grenfell who 
first noticed it attributed it to Sappho. A fragment of Demosthenes, a fragment 
of Dioscorides, and a vellum fragment of a Latin Bible, were the only others 
which I succeeded in identifying ; but these, with the few tragic, comic, and medical 
fragments which I also reproduce, are, I think, first-fruits sufficient to show that the 
crop would not be barren, if it found a competent gleaner. 

For the rest I leave the fragments to speak for themselves; premising only 
that I have not ventured to assign dates to them. 

I begin with the Homeric fragments, filling up the lines and recording variants 
from the new Oxford Text of Homer. 


1 The Coptic fragments I examined, and found that, known to specialists, they are too small and ill 
with the exception of one Achmimic fragment already _ preserved to be of any value. 
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(1) ZZ. ii. 687-695. 


[ov yap env ootis odiv elm gtiyas [nynoatTo] 
[xecTo yap ev vneoo| trodapxns [dios AyiAAevs | 
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[xoupns ywouevos Blpanidos [nuxopoio] 


[tnv ex Avpynocov el£evXeTo tro[AAa poynaas] 
[ Avpynooor Siarrop|Oncas cat Te[tyea OnBys] 
[xad Se Muvyr eB jadov cat Erio[tpodov eyyeotpwpovs | 


[weas Evnvovo Yer]nriadaé alvaxtos] 


[tTns 0 ye Ket axXew|y* Taya Se alvatnoea Oa ewerrev | 
[oe 8 evyov Puraxnv] cat Ilvpac[ov avOepoevta] 


l. 692 Barer. 


693 Lernmiadao. 


(2) Il. ii, 760-778. 


[ovros ap nyeuwoves] Aavawy «lat Kotpavot near] 
[Tis T ap Twv oy apt|otos env ov ploe evvetre, Movoa] 


[avrwy 76 iro] o8 aw Atpedno[tv errovTo| 
[cmrot ev ery] apiotar ecav Pnpr[tiadao| 

[ras Evunros eXavve]| trodwxeas opp[tOas ws] 
[orpixyas oveteas otal|durAne ere vot[ov evoas] 

[ras ev IInpevn Oper] apyupotokos Ag[oAXwr] 
[audw Onrevas PoBov] Apynos dopeo[vcas] 

[avdpwv av pey apictos env] TeXap[wvios Aras] 
[opp Axyrreus pnviev'o yap] trodv dep[tatos nev] 
[emrzroe 0 ot hopeecxov apv|ucva IIn[Aecwva] 

[arr o mev Ev vneaot Kopw|vict srov[ romropoict] 
[xect atrounvicas Ayapue]uvorve mlouwert Xawy] 
[Arpesdn Aaos Se rapa pyny|yuervs Oar[acons] 
[Scoxotowv Teprrovto Kat aliryavento[wv vevtes] 
[rofovow O° vmmot Se trap ap|uacwy oici[v exacTos] 
[AwTov epemrTomevot EX ]|eoOper[ Tov Te cEdLVOV] 
[ecracay appara 6 ev Trem ]|uxlacpueva KETO avaxTtor | 
[ev KrALorns ' ot 8 apxov apyt|dirop [oGeorTes] 


l. 773 pnypive. 


(3) ZZ. iv. 199-211. 


[Bn 8 e]e[var kata Aaov Ayaiwy yadKoxtTovor | 
[vam |tai[yev npwa Mayaova ‘ tov 6 evoncer] 
[eorao|t * alude Se pv Kpatepas otiyes acTricTawr| 
Naw[v] ot ot [errovto Tpixns e& t@moBortoto] 
ayxou 8 [vatapevos erea TTEpoevTa Tpoonuoa] 
opg Ack|[Anmiabdyn Kadect kpevwv Ayapepvor] 


6904 Taxa 0’. 
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oppa [ns Mevedaov apyiov apyov Axawv 

ov Tis oltatevoas eBarev ToFwy ev erdas] 

Tpwwyr [n Avevwv tw pev Kreos appt Se trevOos] 

ws datlo Tw 6 apa Oupov eve otnOecary opive] 

Bav T [var Kal optdov ava otpartov evpuyy Ayaiwv] 


TE 
arr 06 [bn p txavoy oft EavOos Mevenaos] 
B[An]ulevos nv reps 5 avtov aynyepad occa apiotot] 


211 Bav & tévar. 212 arn Ore. 


Of the letters on the first three lines I am very uncertain. Parallel with 
Il. 209-210 the letters 9s, apparently the end of a line of the preceding column, are 
visible on the left side of the fragment. 


(4) Z.. vii. 60-68. 


[dnyo eh uirynrn] tatpo[s Acos avyoyoio] 
[avdpacr Teprro]|uevor [Twv Se otvyes NaTo TuKVat] 
laomice Kat Kopulfecar kas gyxleot mepprxviat] 
[oun d¢ Zehuporlo exevaro [tovtov ere Ppré | 
[opyupevoto velov meXa[ver Se TE TrovTos UI avTys] 
[Tovas apa otiyes nlat Ayaiwly te Tpwwr Te] 

[ev wredum Ext]wp Se welt audortepooiv eectre] 
[xexAute wev Tpwes]| gaz ey[xvnudes Ayaror] 

[odp evrw ta pe O]upos elves oTnOeaor Kedever] 


(5) ZZ. ix. 356-378. The column is complete at the top. 
[vuv & eres ove eOeXw] rroreu[eCewer Extops dio] 


[avpiov tpa Aut peE las xl ac trace Oeotor| 

[ynnoas ev vnas er |nv alAade Trpoepvcc@ | 

[ovreas ar x eOeANaOa] Kar as [Kev ToL Ta wewnrn] 
[npr war EXAnorrovt ov em [«xy@voevta meovcas] 
[ynas euas ev..... Jovy eppe|oeuevar pepawTas | 

[ec de kev evrrrAonr | Sovev [KAVTOS Evyvavyacos | 
[nuwate xe Tprtatw P]Peinp [eptBwrov cxormnv] 

[eore Se wou walda troAXa tla KadXeTrov evOade eppwv] 
[arrov 8 evOelySe ypuoov [Kar yadxov epvOpor] 

[Se yuvarxa]ls evfwvous [rrodov Te ordypor] 

[afouar acc] edayor ye yepals Se pot os rep edwxer] 
[autis ehuB]pufwv edeTo x[pecwv Ayapenvor] 
[Arpesdns T]@ Travta ayopeu[emev ws erriteAo] 
[audhadoy o]dpa cau alAror emicxufwvtar Ayacor] 

[es twa mov] Aavawy ert[s ekrrerar eEarrmrncery] 
[avev avaidlecnv em[verpevos ovd av eporye] 

[rerXain Kuv]eos me[p ewv evs wrra Wec8ar] 
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[ovde re ov Bovrlas cypppacl[comar ovde pev epyor] 
[ex yap 8n pw ajlrratnce kale nALTEv ovd av eT auTis] 
[eEarragoit e]qreecow a[rus Se ov adda exnros] 
[epperw ex ylap pelu hpevas ecdeTo pntieta Zeus] 
[exOpa Se. .] sp toy [Swpa tiw de piv ev Kapos acon] 


l. 361 év & dvdpas. 362 San. 363 DOinv. 369 madvt’ ayopevéuev. 377 éx 
yap ev. 378 Sé moe Tov. 


(6) Z/. xxi, 1-26. 


[arr ote 5n tropov tEov evppetlos trotapolto 

[EavOovu Siwvyevtos ov abavjatos texeto Zlev]s 

[evOa Suatunkas tous pelp medsopde duwxe 

[wrpos troduv nrrep Ayatot altyfouevor hoBeovTo 
[nwaTe TW TPOTEPW OTE pat|veTo aLdsmos Extwp 

[Tn p ot ye mpoyeovto trepuloT les nepa 5 npn 

[wutva mpocGe Baberay epuxjeyev nustoves Se 

[es qrorapmov evXevvto Bal |uppoov apyupodivnv 

[ev 5 errecoyv peyadrw traltayw Bpaxe § artra pecOp[a] 
[oyOar 5 aude trept peyar talxev of 6 adarnTw 
[evveov evOa kat evOa edia |gomevoe Kata divas 

[ws 5 08 urro pins trupos] axpides nepeOovTat 
[pevyeuevar trotamovdle To de hreyer axapu[atov up] 
[oppevov eEarhyns tat be mT |waocovr Kal vdwp 

[ws ur AytrAdrnos EavOov] Babvdiwnevtos 

[wAnto poos KeXadwv emi ]uiE ermwv Te Kat avdp[ov 
[avrap o Soyevns Sopu mev AL|rrev avtov orice 
[xexALpuevoy pupixnoty o § ecOop|e Satpmove twos 
[hacyavoy ovov exwv xara de] pecs pndero eprya 
[rumre 5 eriatpodpadnv twv Se o|tovos wpvuT aciKns 
[aope Oevvomevwv epvOaiveto 6 alipaty vdwp 

[ws 8 urro Serduvos peyaxnteo]s 1x Oves [adror] 
[hevyovres miumract pvxXous Atp]evos ev[opyov] 


The few letters of the next three lines (23-25) are so illegible that I could 
make nothing of them ; but cpwv (évaipwr) is clearly visible at the the end of 1. 26. 


l. 7 npioees. IL wept Sivas. 17 avtod ém 6xOn. The word ome is 
corrected to ezroy@y in the papyrus. 


(7) 2. xxi. 58-65, omitting |. 63. 
[Anuvov es nyabenv rremepnuevos * ovde pv] egxe 
[zrovTos ados Trodins oO TrONEaS aEeKoVTAas EpuK]e[c] 
[arr aye dn Kat Sovpos axwxns nuetepo|to 

[yevoetar ofpa tdowpat evs pecty nde Slaciw 
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[n ap ouws Kat KevOev EeXevoeTtat 7 ply epvEet 
[ws wppaive pevwr'o Se ot cxedov nrAOe T]eOnrras 
[youvwy arvracbai peuaws treps § nOere Ov]uw 


A letter at the end of line 66 is also visible under the w of @vuw. In my copy 
| it is e (?), but that can hardly be right. 








éK | 
| (8) Zl. xxii, 265-272. 
[ws ove eot eve klar oe [PiAnuevas ovde Tt vow] 
| [opxia eacovtai| rpev n [eTEpov ye trecovTa] 
[arpatos acat Apnja taralvpivoy mroreworny] 
1 [wavroins apern|s piu[vnoKeo ‘vuv oe para xpn] 
| [arypntny T eluevar car [Oapoareov troremorny | 
[ovros er eo JO vrradvkis aldap Se oe Tladras A@nvy] 
[eyyver euw dayala vuv 6 [abpoa travt atroreces |] 
[ande ewwv etlapwv ous [extaves eyyer Puwr] 
1, 266 apiv yy’ 7. 
Besides these undoubtedly Homeric fragments there is also one containing the 
names of Odysseus and Athene, which I have not succeeded in identifying. 
It is possibly part of a commentary on the Homeric poems. 
@.. 
eTOLMa 
VETO 
900vco 
LosoKU 
| ay €VT 
a€nva 
, plov.. 
peTabu 
ove 
ould ve 
26. be 
Je is a 
€T 
Any 


The two spaces I have left are blank in the papyrus. 


| Of the other Greek fragments the most interesting is a fragment?! of a 
lyric poem, which may safely be attributed to Alcaeus. This has already been 


1M. Reinach is wrong in calling it ‘deux lambeaux’: it is really one, though almost severed into two. 
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published from my copy by T. Reinach, who has attempted a reconstruction 
of the lines. As there were one or two misreadings in my first copy, I reprint it, 
revised by a photo kindly sent me by Miss Macdonald. 
.TOOENTL ..« 
syaptabec ... 
. pocuaka 
m|apoWevBapvd . . vat 
To |goouToverrev| yo |uar 


to aediwd| alos 
A 
wyexNeavak| Tt |idav tuvpot 
K 
npxyeavak[t |dav toitta 
Tovpentad... 
22 QG@O..v 


Another fragment appears to be part of a lost tragedy dealing with Orestes. 
It is incomplete at the top and on both sides. 

w@veKety| wv 

ule. pa. 
Opeotny 
ANoonve 
povTesarrnd 
noavep...as 
oTOUTOOOTOTO| L 


One fragment, obviously part of a comedy, has on the verso part of the name 
Autrodo..... The fragment is complete at the top and on the left. It begins 
EiurasKxexopu 
Kapa pousy 
ogKopou .. 0g 
GW ...+. FES 
TETOLSTOKE 
70... Xalpe 
ULOVTOLS 
TlLOLT . VO 
vias 
das 
€XTTO 
Two or three letters at the beginning of the next four lines are visible 
but mostly marked uncertain in my copy, so I do not reproduce them. 


1 Revue des Etudes grecques xviii. 81 (July 1905)  Sitz. Berl. Akad. 1902, p. 195; and suggests for 

295, and a later article in the same Revue. Ithas_ the last line of the Aberdeen fragment the reading 
since been reproduced by U. von Wilamowitz- Mdpoidos éAecev, which fits very well with the traces 
Moellendorff in Berliner Klassiker Texte, Heft V, of letters visible on the photo. This fragment seems, 
Theil II (1907) pp. 148-149. He recognises that it judging from Schubart’s photo, to fit on to the bottom 
is connected with a fragment published by Schubart _ of his fragment. 
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The following too has a comic appearance. 


Kavuvia|ws 
OTLKAPOLAS 
BaBatétovKa 
.TOCE. 
Aoyous 
. OTTEPOVE 
gnoosToa 
oTp laTnyos. 
nxOnvarben . 
ToOVKpova| V 
@pioat . eEeT 
. oumerCov 
‘KaTaraRnr 


petatavt|a 


Fragments of three more lines, the last in a smaller writing, are visible; and 
beneath that the bottom of the column is blank. 


Of the Greek prose fragments I have only succeeded in identifying two. One 
is a frag. of Demosthenes 20 § 88. 


|vpecvtast| evavsocas | 
[erXa]Bevxaiov e[xacrnv] 
[xact|wv trodewr| Tovape | 
[Ou0|peactor| Ypnuator | 
[romAn |\Gock|artwvTpo| 
[ ratwvo |vex| acto 


l. I yeypappévac vpiv ed. 


The other is a better preserved fragment of Dioscorides vrepi tAns arp. 
3. 136-137, on the herbs 7dvcapov and évocua. 


SC eddeeend ows . « 1t|Kpovryev 
[ca]ue[vwevoro]|uayovTrobev 
[wlevyvutadexaravtidortots 
[o]umpercridetrpootePevper 


Oo 
[Elewsaroxey evvardoxerpve 
[7 ]avdeevxperOars 


[. JpacsSeromsavestep haves 

[rt ]nvoideovmrivearovowdur 
[A ]aeyevoporatourtnsayXoug 
[n]seotivScaxalvOwSes ]avav 


[O]nspeft[ovelor[ev .... 2.5 5.. ] 








l. 4 mpoorebév po THs pikews ed. 

1.6 év xpiOais rai mupois ed. 

l. 7 évocpza ed.; but there does not seem room for it here, and the added 
indicates rather a feminine subs, 

The text of the second paragraph is quite different from that of Spengel, who 
reads dvocya, ot Sé dcpdda, oi Sé proviti, of 5é dvwviv Kadovior, TA pev PAA 
exer Suora toils THs ayyovons, mpounKn, padaxd, ws TeTpadaKTUAA TO MAKOS, TO 
5é mddtos Saxtirov, eri ys Kxatectpwpéva. eudepéctata toils THs ayyxovans, 
Kal 0 KaUXOS, Kal O KapTros, Kal TA aVOn. piliov Sé drectw vdunKes, aclerés, 
Aerrov, évepevOes Hovy7n. veras 5é ev tpayéot TorToLs. 

Several others obviously come from medical works, among them one of 
the largest but unfortunately—in parts at any rate—least legible of the fragments : 
I transcribe the more legible part of it, omitting some six lines at the top of 
the second column and two at the top of the first as only a letter here and there 
is visible and those very uncertainly. The papyrus is incomplete on all four 
sides. 


coed TNVTUVEXN 
VOWLATWS 
oe. 
» +» NVQEAL 
KALTNTpOPNa 
Onrovear . 
tovvetoup 
VATOTHOTPY® K....v. ovndvore 
KALOLATOUTO NLNOELATWOWLATL. 
eaxpolovaTr.. TwOY.... AaBovTioe. 
000 oe fe yU..... vodiaghopnr 
. EVNTEVEVO aT... TKpiolsovea 
KATAAUWOEKEKA TVEvLAaTOCTOVOY— 
KLWETEVKLY . NAS . + EMHEVOTTAKOUSHS 
OTWVLEPWVCUY patiehor ... tveBos 
. OETOTATACE.. TE. Onuatiey.... KaTa 
OME. OVTrOANOVKAL UYLALVOVTMY ... EA 
QTOSMETEVKpOAaS .. Mpaisypoy .. Slat 
evtr| a |Oovcemitn wuEeus ... Ta. 
TVLYOMEVOLSO TW acQevetactov... 
OV.V...TAKOTEV TOV .... 90S 
yeCouevoicas . MOVENTETOV 
to pbivwboe . €LVO . VAMEV 
K@ ....pel . WE... KALKPUMOEL 
1 ATACTEKTO avivdeTov 
pewesied ala pacemiTnoe 


pevyopme 








ed 1 


who 
Aa 
, TO 
ONS; 
eves, 


e of 
nts: 
D of 
here 
four 
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Another slightly more legible but smaller is the following, which is also 


incomplete on all four sides. 


a.veKa 
arovvoatoc@ 


+o s THMAYYG . 
a..0. emeréov 


ypesriamagih 

SoousBoysotnslyn 

. ALVETAUTAJE . 

yaop.oye—— 

. alakalouoKa 
acparTou 
oyanKovdp 

aduvpowvour... ph. 
ITKLYOLAKQOMLELA 

. emidocraKdooty 

, TEevKLUNOAY LV 

» plavov 


.. KNpOUN..» 
OTE. . 


Of the remaining Greek fragments I will only mention one or two of the more 
interesting. The following small text from the bottom of a page looks very 
like Demosthenes or some other orator, but I have not been able to find it. 


Aovot 
oTpaTiay 
mviabrn 
Taupe 
ovoeuna 
v |rrodixose 


One small fragment appears to come from some Christian work, if the 
suggested restitution of 1. 2 is right. It is incomplete on all sides, and had writing 
in the same hand, I think, on the verso, as at the ends of the two lines ev and oz 


are visible there. 


Totaoryov| ert 
Iwavyn |covvBar[rifov 
neavwev 
Tt |nvavtoud|vAnv 
nkparn 
en. 0a 


l, 2 one might also suggest In]oouv instead of Iwavyynjoovy ; and Ban[ri fer 


instead of Ban[rifwv. 
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For the rest, technical terms occasionally give a clue to the class of literature 
to which they belong: for example, one fragment, too small to be worth reproducing 
may be assigned to some physical philosopher, as it contains the phrases [r]od 
iypov, Tov Oepyo[d], [év] or [cvv]epyexov, and [t]od bAvKod ; another obviously treats 
of astrology or astronomy,—déa tov adpxtrwy and other technical terms occur 
in it; a third begins dcahéper ev @5yH and contains the word [dp]vyevov and other 
metrical terms, which leave no doubt that it is from a metrical treatise. Probably 
examples from poetry were quoted in it as the word BeXovn occurs. 

A noticeable feature of the collection is that besides Greek it contains also 
eight Latin fragments, unfortunately all as fragmentary as the Greek. 

One of them is a parchment fragment in neatly written small rustic capitals. 
The the text is John VII. 27-8 and 30-31. The presence of Eusebian canons 
in the margin is worth remarking. 


IT N[EMO SCIT UN] 

DE SIT a 
Lxxvi CLAMABAT E[RGO IHS] 
III Cx HOCENS IN TEM[PLO] 


Verso. 

NO|]NDUM VEN 
[ERJAT HORA EIUS. 
D|JE TURBA AUTE™ 


The other Latin fragments are all papyrus. Several of them are obviously 
literary, as the writing proves. The following small fragment, for instance, 
is also in rustic capitals, and is remarkable palaeographically for the length of 
the letter e in the second line, and iin the last, both of which extend far above 
the other letters. It is the bottom of a page incomplete on both sides and at 


the top. ouIpM 


DERAT 
HVME: 
“RAIN 


The next is written in a literary form of old Roman cursive; but is too frag- 
mentary for me to make any suggestion as to its character. The beginnings of 
the lines are preserved ; but it is incomplete at top and bottom and on the right. 


fueritq 
rittite 
pa...a. 
ab[o]mni[bus.. 
tussuma 
etiamsta 
exitdate 














oa — 


4 Re a 




















iture 
cing 
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reats 
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idemeffi[cit 
n fit. ma 
«% 
2 


l,2 ri might ben. 1. 5 a might be b or d. 

In the following again the writing is a literary cursive. The place-names 
Tenedon and a Delphfis] are noticeable. It is incomplete on all sides: fragments 
of four lines are visible below those here reproduced, but the letters were too 
uncertain for me to attempt to copy them. 


. arsot. 
aturum 
tenedon 
es, noni 
.@ uaca 
quaesunt 


quesu 
bus. et 
tam. 
adelphfis 

1.3 I owe the reading Tenedon to Prof. Lindsay, who kindly looked at 
several of the Latin papyri for me. My own copy gave Tendun; but ne 
is ligatured (NE). 

One of the others seems to consist mainly of proper names: the beginning of 
the lines is preserved, and the irregularity of the second, which begins further 
to the right than the others, points either to a list or epitome of some kind, The 
hand is rustic capital. 


LGA. 
LO 

.CPUN 
. SEREN 


Another pronounced cursive is clearly a deed connected with one [Vall]erius 
Albanus who is mentioned in the first line, and referring to a payment as the 
phrase ‘a te pensionem primam’ shows. The rest of it,so far as I can make it 
out, seems to consist mostly of numerals, but it and the other Latin fragments are 
too fragmentary to be worth reproducing. One of them consists of practically 
nothing but the name Heliopol(is or -itanus). 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 








THE IDLE ACTOR IN AESCHYLUS. 


IN the WVzobe of Aeschylus, Niobe, we are told, &ws tpirys nuépas (corr. by 
Vict. to tpitov pépovs) érixaOnuévn TO Tad@ Tov Traidwr ovdev POéyyerat erixexa- 
Auumévn. So in the Ransom of Hector, otherwise known as the Phrygians, 
"Axrreds opolws éyxexaruppévos ov POéyyeras wry év apxais OdLya mpds ‘Epyhy 
apo.Baia (Vita Aesch."), 

In the famous ‘contest-scene of the Frogs, these instances are held up for 
ridicule by Euripides, who charges his opponent with having introduced such 
periods of silence for the purpose of giving a heightened effect to an actor’s words 
when finally he speaks : 


Au. ti d€ trait’ pac’ o Seiva ; 
Evp. wm’ adafovelas, iv’ 6 Oeatns mpocdoxav xaO7jTo 
oT 00 7% NioBn te POéyEeTar 70 Spapya 8 av Sijer. 
At. & raptrovnpos, of ap’ édevanilouny br’ avtov.—Frogs 918 sqq. 


This view seems to be shared also by the author of the Vzta Aesch., who cites 
these instances in illustration of his remark that Aeschylus povoy yap &roi To 
Bapos tepitiWévat tois mpoawos. Ina somewhat similar vein the Scholiast (M) 
on Prometheus 436 comments: owwrdet rapa mointais ta mpdcwma, 7 ov 
avOdderav, as ’Ayirreds ev Tois DovEi Yodoxrdéovs (evidently a slip for Acayvrov), 
4 Sia tHv cvpdopar, os 7) NioBn wap’ Aicxddr@, xtrX. Eustathius goes farther and 
suggests that Aeschylus in such cases was imitating Homer: d7rep nai Aioyvros 
pipnodpuevos thv te NioBnv xal dAXda rpdcwTa opolws éoynudtice, KTr. (On 
Il, 24-162) 

In view of the evident fondness of the ‘poet for scenes of an imposing or 
startling character and his boldness in devising spectacular effects, these statements 
have passed virtually unchallenged. Recently, however, a different reason for the 
silence of actors in Aeschylus has been propounded :? that ‘all instances of the 
idle actor originated not in the striving after exaggerated effect, but in the 
obstacles opposed by conditions to the rise of the drama’ (p. 43); ‘were due’ 
that is, ‘to material limitations and to the restrictions of tradition’ (p. 7). 


1 See also Ar. Frogs 911 sgg., with scholia ; 2 Frank W. Dignan, Zhe Jdle Actor in Aeschylus, 
scholia on Prom. 440; Eust. Comm. on Homer, Od. _Diss., Chicago, 1905. 
23, 115, Z/. 24, 162. 
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THE IDLE ACTOR IN AESCHYLUS 


By the former we are to understand the difficulties occasioned by the crude 
arrangement of the earlier Aeschylean theatre, of which the chief drawback 
supposedly lay in the awkwardness of entrance and exit. For as the dressing- 
booth stood, presumably, at the outer end of one of the parodoi, a considerable 
amount of time would be consumed by an actor in coming and going, and the 
finding of suitable pretexts for such movements rendered difficult (p. 13). For 
example, in the Septem, we are told, Eteocles ‘for lack of a place of withdrawal 
must stand idle through the parodos’ (p. 30), because the poet could not remove 
him ‘without inventing a pretext for his departure that would have been more 
awkward than his presence without occupation’ (p. 20). Soin the Supplants ‘had 
there been a temple in the background, or a palace, Danaus might have withdrawn 
at frequent intervals into that. But the town lies at a distance, and only an 
important errand can take him thither’ (p. 16). 

By ‘restraints of tradition’ are meant the restraints imposed by the early 
prominence of the chorus, and by the preference for two-part dialogue. Their 
effect is shown clearly in the Suppliants, and also in the Perszans, when both the 
messenger and the ghost of Darius address themselves first to the chorus, to the 
momentary neglect of the queen. 

By the application of such tests as these to each instance in the extant plays 
of Aeschylus, in which an actor is ‘idle,’ z., neither speaks nor is addressed, for 
twenty lines or more (p. 14), the conclusion is reached ‘that, while there are a 
number of striking cases of the idle actor, not one was introduced as a dramatic 
device, such as The Euripides of Aristophanes professed to see in the Phrygians 
and the Vzode’ (p. 31). Achilles and Niobe remained silent ‘for the reason that 
the poet did not know what else to do with them. Hampered by tradition, by 
material disadvantages and the immaturity of his art, he was forced to do not 
what he would, but what he could’ (p. 43). 

This conclusion, though at first glance plausible, challenges investigation. 
For it raises the larger question of the legitimate limits of such methods of 
inquiry in the field of literary interpretation. In this particular case, at any rate, 
it is easy to show that, owing largely to the inadequacy of the test applied, the 
argument has failed to establish the point which it set out to prove. For, though 
it is admitted that the gibes of the comic poet must have been directed against 
‘a general trait in the work of Aeschylus as a@zstinguzshed (the italics are my own)? 
from that of Euripides’ (p. 8), the fact is disclosed that the number of ‘idle’ lines 
in the extant plays of Euripides form ‘a slightly larger proportion than in 
Aeschylus, and about the same as in Sophocles’ (p. 39)! What then becomes of 
this distinguishing trait, which Aristophanes ridicules ? 

Manifestly, such ‘idle lines” are not peculiar to any one dramatist, but are 
characteristic of Greek tragedy throughout its history, and are no doubt occasioned, 
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‘ Dr. Dignan emphasizes, rather, the idea that the 
trait must be general, ‘for the passage,’ he says, 
‘would be pointless unless the instances mentioned 


were typical.” Even admitting this, it does not in- 
validate the argument as presented in the text. 
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to a large degree, by such restraints as the restriction in the number of speaking 
parts and the presence of the chorus. But the question with which the discussion 
began, whether Aeschylus deliberately introduced silence for the sake of effect, 
remains at the end still without a satisfactory answer ; and chiefly for the reason 
that the argument has ignored the profoundly important element of the freedom of 
choice exercised by the poet in the selection and building of his plots. By 
neglecting to give due consideration to this, the artist’s prerogative, every such 
attempt to explain the form of the work of art is certain to result in failure. The 
bold, spontaneous movements of the creative spirit refuse to be thus trammelled, 
and defy calculation :—a truth which the study of the more external aspects of 
philology and literature should never be permitted to obscure. 

To say, for example, that in the Suppliants Aeschylus was forced by the in- 
conveniences of a crude theatre to ‘evolve a simple situation—the suppliants at the 
altar,’ and that it was, therefore, ‘impossible to remove Danaus as often as dramatic 
propriety requires’ (p. 30), appears in the light of these considerations to be but 
a half-truth. While it is undeniable that in this, the earliest extant drama, the 
motiving is laboured and the long silence of Danaus highly inartistic, a comparison 
with the Oedipus Coloneus suggests that these faults may not be so largely 
attributable to an undeveloped theatre as we are asked to believe. For can this be 
the reason for the long silence of Oedipus and of Antigone in the latter play? 
Sophocles had ample scenic equipment at his disposal. They were due, rather, as 
Dr. Dignan himself sees, ‘chiefly to the simple fact that the scene is not laid before 
a building,’ and also to the fact that ‘ Antigone, as her father’s constant attendant, 
is likewise (ze. like her father) tied to the spot’ (p. 35). In other words, the 
phenomenon in this play arises from the plot ; and, to reverse the statement quoted 
above, the poet having selected a plot involving a simple situation, has accepted 
a simple setting. 

So in the Suppliants of Euripides, it is the selection of the situation, the 
suppliants at the altar, rather than any limitation imposed by primitive conditions, 
which determines much of the technique of the play. 

Aeschylus, however, it may be replied, had no choice but to adopt such a plot 
for his Supplzants. This may be true in this particular case, without, however, in- 
validating the principle at stake. Still, in view of the great number of Aeschylean 
plays that have perished, we must remind ourselves that four plays—ze. the four 
earliest extant plays, no one of which chances to require a building as back-scene 
—afford rather slender evidence from which to conclude that the background of 
temple or palace or tent had not yet been introduced when these were written. In 
the Perszans the setting is a tomb ; but so is it also in the first part of the Choephori.' 
In the Suppliants it is an open space with an altar, so in the Oed. Col. only 
a grove of trees. Besides, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is pure 
assumption that places the dressing-booth, even at this early period, at the ouéer 


1 See Tucker’s Choephori, pp. xxxiii f. 
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end of one of the side passages,|_ Where it stood is not known; and the distance 
from orchestra to dressing-tent may have been much less than is imagined. 

But even accepting the supposition for argument’s sake, it is difficult to see 
how such material limitations could be held responsible for the silence of Achilles 
in the Phrygzans. For by the author’s own admission”, the background in that play 
must have contained a tent or other dwelling. Why then, if there was at hand so 
convenient a place for retirement, did the poet permit the hero to remain seated 
and veiled and silent? It is hard to resist the conclusion that it was due to 
deliberate choice on the part of the poet; and if so, for what other reason than 
that he considered the effect desirable ? 

So in the Agamemnon, the silence of Cassandra may not be charged either to 
the limitations imposed by the theatre, or to the preference for two-part dialogue. 
‘That Cassandra, we are told, ‘should enter with Agamemnon, and be obliged to 
wait so long, seems a survival of early stiffness, the possibility of easy movement 
not yet being fully grasped ’ (pp. 30 f.). But under the circumstances given, what 
‘possibility of easy movement’ is there? Should Cassandra, the captive slave, 
interrupt the greetings of the king and queen? Should she be received into the 
palace before her master himself? Not at all; she must wait her turn, and wait, 
too, in submissive silence as becomes her position. Even on the modern stage 
it is difficult to see how such a situation could be handled in a manner essentially 
different. One may say, perhaps, that the silence ‘was forced on the poet by the 
conditions,’ but, we would add, by the conditions of the plot. Cassandra could 
easily have been omitted from the play, but at what a tremendous sacrifice! 

Aeschylus may not, indeed, in this case have invented the silence as a dramatic 
device ; but he alone was responsible for the insertion of the scene. And in view 
of the brilliant and resourceful genius of the poet, what more natural than to 
suppose that in some cases he may actually have tried the experiment of intro- 
ducing silence solely for the sake of effect? Indeed, this is suggested even in the 
present instance by the obstinate refusal of Cassandra to answer the invitation and 
entreaties of the queen and chorus—a wonderful stroke, by which the poet 
enhances the effect of her frenzied outcries, Furthermore, just as in the Electra 
of Sophocles, the presence of Electra during the long recital by the messenger of 
the death of Orestes is excused on the ground that his ‘story is really for her ear 
as well as for Clytemnestra’s’ (p. 33), so the presence of Cassandra, whose prophetic 
frenzy is immediately occasioned by witnessing the greetings of her master and 
his faithless queen, is dramatically justifiable, if not essential to the scene that 
follows. 

Again in the Eumenzdes the long silences of Orestes, Athena, and Apollo are due 
entirely to the nature of the plot, which in this case centres about the trial of 
Orestes, In any trial scene the method of treatment must be essentially the same : 


des Aisch.,’ Hermes, xxi. S. 612; Reisch, of. cit. 
S. 199. 


In this Dr. Dignan follows Reisch: Dérpfeld u. 
Reisch, Das gr. Theat. S. 194. 
* Page 13 footnote: So Wilamowitz, ‘ Die Biihne 
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as, for example, in that of the Merchant of Venice, in which the Duke, as judge, 
remains silent for some 213 lines, and Antonio, the prisoner, for about 325 lines. 
The silence is inherent in the situation—forced upon the poet, if one will have it 
so, by the circumstances of the scene. But for the choice of the scene he alone 
is responsible. 

The silences of the Eumenzdes, therefore, like that of the Agamemnon, afford 
no evidence whatever to show what the poet may have done when handling an 
entirely different problem. Moreover, just as it would be absurd to ascribe the 
silence of Antonio and the Duke to Shakespeare’s inability to keep the whole 
number of actors employed, so it is manifestly a mistake to cite this scene of the 
Eumenides as illustrating the alleged difficulty which Aeschylus encountered in 
trying to keep three actors employed at once (p. 29). Qvuite as little warrant, also, 
is there for citing the silence of Cassandra in this connection (p. 29). 

There seems to be, therefore, little support! for the conclusion that ‘the 
analogy of extant scenes suggests that’ Achilles and Niobe were shown as silent 
figures because ‘the poet did not know what else to do with them’ (p. 43). On 
the contrary, in view of the bold ingenuity of the poet in devising spectacular 
effects, it remains not merely a possibility but a probability that these and, 
perhaps, other characters also were so represented for the sake of the picture, though 
not necessarily for the purpose suggested by Aristophanes, to exaggerate the effect 
of the actor’s words. Indeed it seems more than likely that Eustathius—basing 
his remark, doubtless, upon some earlier source, now lost—was right when he stated 
that Aeschylus, in such scenes, was imitating Homer.’ , 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dec. 6, 1906. 


in that play the chorus did not enter singing. Cf. 
also the Antigone. As for the Septem the arguments 
brought forward in support of the view that Eteocles 
remained on the scene during the parodos (see above) 


1 With regard to the Choephori I do not agree 
with Dr. Dignan when he thinks that Electra sits on 
the step of the altar during the parodos. That the 


vase paintings which represent her in this attitude do 
not refer to this particular scene is shown by the 
presence of Orestes in them, Tucker (of. czt. p. 14) 
supposes that the absence of anapaests indicates that 
the ode was not sung until the chorus reached the 
orchestra. But the parodos of the Oed. 7yr. has no 


anapaests ;: yet no one supposes, so far as I know, that 





are not conclusive. It seems, therefore, hardly justi- 
fiable to cite this as an instance of the idle actor in 
Aeschylus. 

2 See also M. Croiset, ‘Eschyle Imitateur 
d’Homére,’ Rev. d@. Etudes Grecques, vii. 151 sgq. 
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NOTE ON CICERO AD ATTICVM 2. 12. 


NEGENT illi Publium plebeium factum esse? Hoc uero regnum est et ferri 
nullo pacto potest. Emittat ad me Publius qui obsignent ; iurabo Gnaeum nos- 
trum, conlegam Balbi, Anti mihi narrasse se in auspicio fuisse. 

The letter which opens with this outburst of mock indignation over the treat- 
ment of Clodius by the ‘ triumvirs ’ was written by Cicero on the nineteenth of April, 
59 B.c., at Tres Tabernae, where he arrived in the afternoon, having left Antium 
in the morning. From the letters of the Atticus correspondence that immediately 
precede this one (2. 2-9) it appears that Cicero and Atticus were both at Rome 
from the beginning of the year until some time in the first half of April, when 
Cicero went to Antium. The word Axz?z, therefore, in the passage quoted above, 
requires us to suppose that the interview with Pompey to which Cicero refers took 
place at Antium about the middle of April. In the light of other evidence—mostly 
negative, to be sure, but I think convincing—this supposition is highly improbable, 
both as regards the place and the time of the interview. 

In the first place, if the interview had occurred at Antium, nothing can be more 
certain than that Cicero would have written Atticus a full account of it at once, and 
he most likely would have alluded to so interesting an occurrence in other letters 
besides. The letters from Antium are six in number (ad AZz. 2. 4-9), and, consider- 
ing the shortness of Cicero’s stay, the security of communication with Rome, and 
Atticus’ methodical care in preserving his friend’s letters, we have no good ground 
to doubt that the set is complete. But there is not the slightest allusion in any 
part of it to a meeting with Pompey at Antium. 

In regard to the time of the interview our evidence is not complete, but it points 
pretty surely to a date much earlier than April. The adoption of Clodius took 
place on the same day on which Cicero spoke in defence of Antonius, his former 
colleague (de Domo 41), which was in January, if the trial of Antonius was held at 
the appointed time (see ad AZt. 2. 2. 3). At any rate Cicero was in the city at the 
time of the adoption, and being on friendly, not to say intimate, terms with Pompey, 
must have talked the matter over with him more than once. And Pompey’s atti- 
tude in this case was not one of evasion, but of responsibility: he undertook to 
keep Clodius from attacking Cicero (ad Att. 2.9.1). This was an attitude calling 
for frankness, and we must conclude, I think, that it was at this time and not two 

NO, IV. VOL. I. T 
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or three months later at Antium, that he gave Cicero an account of the ceremony 
and of his own part therein. 

How then did Azzz get into our text? The explanation lies close under the 
surface. The Balbus on the Campanian land-commission was, Suetonius informs 
us (Aug. 4), M. Atius Balbus, the grandfather of Augustus ; and what Cicero wrote 
here was Ba/bi Atz, in accordance with his usual practice of putting the cognomen 
first, when omitting the praenomen; cf. Balbt Cornelt, ad Att. 8.15.3. Atius Bal- 
bus was of noble birth, he was brother-in-law of Caesar and a near kinsman of 
Pompey, and he had attained the praetorship. What personal shortcomings made 
him a target for Cicero’s sarcasm we do not know, but whatever they were, they 
only emphasized the inappropriateness of calling him simply ‘ Balbus,’ without further 
designation to distinguish him from the two other possessors of the name who were 


prominent at this time. 


CLEMENT L, SMITH. 
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VERSVS OVIDI DE PISCIBVS ET FERIS. 


CONCERNING the date and authorship of the fragment preserved under this 
title in the 9th century MS Vind. 277 and apparently cited by Pliny n. h. xxxii 11 
‘quae Quidius prodidit piscium ingenia in eo uolumine quod halieuticon 
inscribitur ’, 152 ‘ab Ouidio posita nomina ... fortassis in Ponto nascentia, ubi id 
uolumen supremis suis temporibus incohauit’, there are three opinions: that the 
poem is Ovid's ; that it is a work of the Ist century which Pliny mistook for Ovid's ; 
and that it is a forgery later than Pliny’s time and spun out of Pliny’s citations. 
The first, though Muretus and others cast doubt on it so early as the 16th 
century, has been general in the past ages of learning and is highly congenial to 
the present. The second was held by Vlitius and Wernsdorf and in 1878 was 
defended with great erudition and discursiveness by Mr Birt in his elaborate and 
well-known monograph. The third was first explicitly stated, but at the same 
instant disavowed, by Haupt in his edition of 1838; though Barth in the 17th 
century had already ascribed the verses, quite at random, to Olympius Nemesianus. 

Against the third opinion there is much to be said, and I do not here 
maintain it; but 1 propose to consider one element of the problem which has 
hitherto been superficially and inattentively treated, and which confronts the 
adherents of the first and second opinions with an obstacle of which they are very 
imperfectly aware. Those who believe that Ovid wrote the halieutica, or that 
Pliny read it, must either renounce their beliefs or else find means to rid the poem 
of a feature which renders both alike incredible : its false quantities. 

I do not apply so harsh a term to the disyllabic mzluz of u. 95, 


hippuri celeres et nigro tergore milui ; 


but it is necessary to observe that the first certain example of this scansion is 
some forty years later than Pliny’s death and a whole century later than Ovid's : 
Tuu. ix 55 ‘tot miluos intra tua pascua lassas’, For Mart. ix 54 Io isnot a certain 
example. When two families of Martial’s MSS have ‘hinc prope summa rapax 
miluus ad astra uolat’ and the third has ‘ miluus zz astra’, one remembers Pers. iv 
26, where most MSS give ‘ miluus oberrat’ for the ‘ miluus errat’ of the best ; and 
Arthur Palmer suspects with good reason that ad and zm are alternative inter- 


polations, and that ‘hinc prope summa rapax miluus astra uolat’, with ‘prope’ as 
preposition, was what Martial wrote. 
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To the iambic ez of u. 34, which Mr Birt on pp. 32 sq. declares to be unique, I 
make no objection, for it is not unique: it occurs twice in Germanicus’ Aratea, 
which was written in Ovid’s lifetime or at least within a year or two of his death. Nor 
do I quarrel with the ‘ pictae mormyres’ of u. 110 because: this fish or another is 
called o popuvpos by the Greeks. Even the lengthening of the last syllable of 
xpvcodpus in u. 111 ‘auri | chrysophrys imitata decus’ may perhaps be excused, 
as Mr Birt on p. 116 excuses it, by the caesura semiternaria. But his defence of 
the false quantity in u. IO], 


qui semper spumas sequeris, pompile, nitentes, 


is altogether futile. The fish’s name is qopidos: its scansion is ascertained not 
merely from its accent but from the usage of the poets: Erinna frag. i I arouine 
vavTaiow TéuTwY TAOdoV evTAOOY iyOv, Pancrates ap. Athen. 283 A qropmidos, ov 
Kadéovaotv aditroot tepov ixOvv, Oppian hal. i 186 év Ketvous véwetar Kai TromTinos, 
Ov mépt vadta | &fovrar, and so on. ‘Quis non uim agnoscit accentus graeci?’ 
says Mr Birt, ‘qua eadem ui et Bndddns pro molosso poetae accipere inuitabantur 
et Aveovpyiéns pro proceleusmatico’—immo epitrito primo—‘(Quidi Ib. 501); 
falsoque ideo scripsit Muellerus p. 356 inuersionem quantitatum accentu 
grammatico effectam apud classicos certo comprobari non posse’. But Mueller’s 
false statement is the simple truth. The Greek words whose scansion the classical 
Latin poets venture to alter are words like Bé/fdés, which cannot without alteration 
find a place in their verse, not words like pdmpiliis, which can. And when, to effect 
this purpose, a short syllable must be lengthened, they do as Homer did with 
aQavatos and IIpsauidns ; they leave accent utterly out of account. When, for 
example, Martial fits Ilavaperos to a dactylic metre, he transforms it to Panaretus, 
vi 89 2, not Panaretus ; and @eodirn he transforms to Thedphila, vii 69 1, not 
Theophila. The fact therefore that Belzdes and Lycurgides are paroxytone is an 
irrelevant accident. What encouraged the Latin poets to lengthen the penultimate 
syllables of those names was not their accentuation but the familiarity of the 
ending -e/dys in patronymics and the example of the Greeks themselves; for the 
connexion between poetry and the Ptolemies had given birth and currency to the false 
form Aaryeiéns, which is preserved in inscriptions and was employed by Theocritus 
himself at xvii 14 Aayeidas (Aayidas MSS) IItondeuaios. The scansion of 
joumidos as pompilus is a solecism unparalleled until the 4th century of the 
Christian era and almost tantamount to a profession of the Christian faith. ° 

But nowhere in the 200 pages of Mr Birt’s dissertation, nowhere in Mr Zingerle’s 
assertion of the authorship of Ovid,! nowhere in Lucian Mueller’s de re metrica, 
nowhere in the world, have I seen the metre of u. 46 either defended or attacked. 


anthias his, tergo quae non uidet, utitur armis 46 
uim spinae nouitque suae uersoque supinus 
corpore lina secat fixumque intercipit hamum. 


1 Kleine philol. Abhandl. ii. 
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Twice does Mr Birt discuss this verse, its grammar on pp. 19 sq., its matter 
on pp. 77sq.; but its metre never. I turn to Georges’ lexicon, and there | 
find ‘ anthias, -ae, #. (av@ias), ein uns unbekannter Seefisch, Ov. hal. 46. Plin. 9, 
180; 32, 11’, but nothing to explain how ‘ anthias’ can begin a dactylic hexameter, 
where the cretic is ‘ein mir unbekannter Fuss’. I turn to the thesaurus linguae 
Latinae, though with no high hopes of enlightenment on a point of metre ; for this 
work, ‘editus auctoritate et consilio Academiarum quinque Germanicarum’ 
derives from “Ayptos a proper name which it scans Agvidn, and describes the 
prosody of Achata by saying that it is ._.J. Vin hexameters and V~_ . in pen- 
tameters. For the thesaurus Mr Birt’s text of the halieutica has been revised 
by Mr Ehwald and the following article then composed by Mr Lehnert : ‘ anthias, 
-ae m., avOias, piscis marinus. cf. A. Marx, P W. I 2376. Ov. hal. 46 anthias in 
(his cod.) tergo quae non uidet, utitur armis uim spinae mouitque suae uersoque 
supinus corpore lina secat fixumque intercipit hamum. PLIN. nat. 9, 179. 32, 13’, 
‘anthias ’, according to the practice of the thesaurus, means ‘ anthias’; so here we 
have a sixth declension, nom. -ds, gen. -ae. 

The earliest and indeed the only instance of any similar shortening quoted 
by Mueller in his de re metrica is Prisc. perieg. 413 Melés; and I have none 
to add but SAziés from the barbarous verses on the ‘septem sapientes’ inserted 
in Hyg. fab. 221 (Riese anth. Lat. ii c. 882, Baehrens poet. Lat. frag. pp. 296 sqq.) 
where it keeps fit company with J/7z/észus. Should it be sought to scan anthias as 
a spondee, azthjas, on that side too there is a lion in the way; for the Greek 
t is not thus treated by Latin poets in classical times. zo indeed, which had 
become a Latin word, is used as a monosyllable by Catullus and Martial ; 
but Pe/jo in Sil. iii 495 is merely a bad conjecture (phlegeo cod. Colon., peleo 
cett., Pholoe Heinsius), zamdbo in u. § of Sulpicia’s satire is as good an index of 
its date as Rdmulz in u. 19, and probably the earliest parallel is the trochaic ‘ora 
of Ter. Maur. 500. In the couplet which now separates the inseparable verses 
Quid. trist. ii 190 and 193, 


Iazyges et Colchi Metereaque turba Getaeque 19! 
Danuuii mediis uix prohibentur aquis, 


the name J/azyges, though only a conjecture (the two best MSS have czzyges 
and /atiges respectively), is in my judgment a true one; but the interpolation 
is ejected by Bentley and Schrader and Merkel, and its author’s knowledge 
of metre would seem to have been much on a level with his knowledge of 
geography. 

To Pliny therefore the hexameter 


anthias his, tergo quae non uidet, utitur armis 


would have been a scarce less wondrous spectacle than the eruption of Vesuvius. 
But there are now many critics of Latin poetry whom no such trifle as an 
initial cretic will deter from assigning this verse to the first century and even to the 
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hand of Ovid. I see, for instance, that Mr Hosius in 1892 edited Luc. i 398 as 


follows, 
castraque, quae Vosegi curuam super ardua ripam 


pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingones armis, 398 


and that after thirteen years, during which neither he nor his reviewers appear 
to have found any fault in the metre, he presented the verse unchanged in 
his edition of 1905. Certainly, if Lucan used Lzngonés as a dactyl or Lingonés as 
an accusative, there was nothing to prevent Ovid from beginning an hexameter 
with anthzas ; and nothing to prevent him from mentioning Tuticanus as often as 
he pleased, or from inserting after met. vi 293 the verse which Mr R. Helm 
in Rhein. Mus. 1901 p. 355 has composed for him: ‘nec tamen dmzszt linguam 
misera illa mouere ’. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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ETYMOLOGIES. 


(1) concinnat. 


THIS verb is of quite general signification in Plautus =‘ facet, reddit, comparat,’ 
and the like. Minuter definitions are given by the glossists, ¢.¢. suveatrves ‘sews 
together’ (this sense in A/en. 426, 467), arte facit aut componit, conflectit ; cf. also 
concinnatura KorXAnots* (‘a gluing together’). In view of Latin czet ‘ moves, stirs, 
shakes; excites, rouses; causes, occasions, and of Greek «vet ‘sets in motion, 
moves, removes ; changes, alters, sets agoing, causes, calls forth, we might define 
concinnat by ‘moves, draws, puts together, joins.’ 

Inasmuch as «ive? and cie¢ are causative to «ies ‘goes,’ the question arises 
whether concznnat ‘causes to go together’ can reach as specific a force as ‘joins,’ for 
if we get to ‘joins’ (cf. joiner ‘carpenter, builder’) we shall have solved all the 
difficulties of concennat. 

In Skr. sampaddéyati (‘causes to go together’) much the same meanings 
develop as concinnat shows, and the participle sampannas coincides very minutely 
with concinnus in its significations: on this evidence we may conclude that the 
vague ‘ moves together’ may reach the definiteness of ‘drives, draws, puts together ; 
arranges, adjusts, disposes; prepares, “fixes,” makes. We may compare also 
German zusammen stossen ‘to push together, with the specific sense of ‘to bind 
close, to stitch together.’ 

But a trace of another and somewhat more definite meaning for concennat 


shows itself in Naevius, ap. Nonium, go, 25 


transit Melitam Romanus, insulam integram, <oram> 
urit, populatur, uastat, rem hostium concinnat, 


where the interpretation of concinnat is attested by the gloss concinnare ‘hic 
dissipare, alibi componere.’ The sense ‘ dissipat’ (trans.) very directly suggests a 
comparison of concinnat with Homeric «/édvarau ‘ scatters’ (z.e. ‘splits up,’ intrans.), 
which in turn seems but a specialization of the meaning of the root of Skr. 


' Prellwitz gives no root for «éAAa ‘leim,’ but in Russ. 4oldti ‘stechen.? For the sense ‘stechen’ 
view of English sticks=glues, we may regard xéAAa ___ cf. Solmsen in P.Br. B. 27, 366, questioned by Walde, 
as a specialized derivative of the root s)kel-; cf. s.v. clades. 
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khiddti ‘stoesst’ (: Lat. caedit ‘cuts’), chindttz ‘splits.’ Thus con-cinnat again 
suggests zusammen stoesst ‘shatters’ (=scatters ‘ dissipat’) and ‘stitches together’ 
(quasi ‘componit’). 

From this point of vantage we may interpret Homeric dxvévorepos ‘ disordered, 
axoopos (€ 217, 8 169); ‘inconsistent, ov cata xoopov’ (o 130), as the opposite of 
Latin concinnus ‘orderly, koopnros.’ 

The above note on concinnat originally formed part of my ‘Studies of Latin 
Words in -cinzo-, -ctnta-’ (C.R. 18, pp. 303-307 ; 349-351 ; 461-463), from which, 
along with a study of Plautine conticinnum and percontatur, it was separated as not 
an integral part of the subject. It has been held for several years, pending a fresh 
study of conticinnum and percontatur, but I now bring it forward @ propos of 
Prellwitz’s recent treatment of concinnat in K.Z. 41, 202. In connection therewith 
it is also expedient to consider 


(2) cinnus, cinnavit, cinifio. 


These words occur in Goetz’s corpus of Latin glosses as follows : 

cinnus ‘vedpa’; ‘ tortio oris,’ unde dictus est czcznnus’ (v.1. cacinnits). 

cinnavet ‘innuit, promisit.’ 

If cénnus is for *cinus (cf. the phenomena examined by Vendryes, /utensité 
Initiale § 139) we may paraphrase ‘tortio oris’ by ‘ motio oris,’ and so make cinnus 
a participle of czet ‘movet. Likewise czzmus ‘a mixed drink’ may be explained 
by what we call a ‘shake,’ or more accurately as a ‘stir, quasi ‘ Rihrtrink.’ But 
even here, recalling Fr. couper ‘to mix’ (wine with water), we might start with 
*cidnus: caedit, In view of a phrase like ‘to cut (round) the eyes’ czzunus ‘ tortio 
oris’ admits the same explanation (from *czduus). 

With cze¢t ‘moves ; calls’ belongs Goth. saztan ‘to command; name, seman- 
tically illustrated by appellat, and by «éAXex ‘ movet’: «éXeTax ‘bids’ (cf. Brugmann, 
cited by Walde): in czmnavit ‘innuit, promisit’ we are close to the sense xéAerau. 
But if cznnavit lends itself to explanation from *cizat ‘moves,’ concinnat ‘vastat’ 
seems rather to proceed from -czduat; while concinnat ‘fixes, arranges, stitches’ 
is satisfactorily accounted for by either derivation. 

The word cinzffo, the length of whose penult may be due to position, would 
seem to mean ‘arranger, ornatrix’: it is glossed by yuvarx@yv xoopntns. Unless 
the word is a compound its f cannot be genuine Latin, but is dialectic. If it isa 
derivative, I posit *zxe-dhlom, a stirring instrument of some kind, whence 
*cinifion-, the user of that instrument. Perhaps the object was some sort of 
‘bangle, pendant, drop,’ cf. the gloss czzffo ‘ornamenta mortuorum vel mulierum.’ 
On this supposition the abnormal / of -fo may owe its retention to a popular 
association with flatur ‘ blows’ (? shakes, trembles). For the vocalism, czzz-: xivei, 
cf. civa@iopua ‘ motion, rustling.’ 


1 Perhaps English sgzezz?¢ is ultimately allied. 
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(3) «780s. 


Prellwitz in his lexicon separates xjdos ‘care’ from «dos ‘affinitas,’ Is this 
necessary? The former certainly belongs to words derivable from the base 
s)k(h)é(y)-d(h)- ‘caedere.’ The latter clearly signifies a marriage alliance (Thuc. 
2.29; Herod. 7.189; Soph. O.C. 379), but it seems to mean ‘race’ (kindred) in 
Aeschylus (Supp. 331), and possibly means ‘scion’ in Euripides (Phoen. 77). Asa 
contract was something struck (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 176 fn. 3, 181) the sense 
(marriage) ‘contract’ admits of the correlation of «dos with caedzt ‘xomre. The 
further senses of ‘scion, branch’ (of a family) are also derivable along the chain 
‘cutting, twig, branch.’ The a of the Greek dialects is explicable, in terms of the 
reigning theories of vocalism, as a secondarily lengthened a. 


(4) Kiwv. 


The word «itwv ‘column’ may conceivably belong with «/es ‘moves, goes, 
cf. Skr. céranas ‘foot, column’: cardti ‘ moves, goes’ (? Lat. columna: coltt), and if 
xiov= Arm. sium is a correct equation we are thrown back to a base ké@(y)-. 
Fick and Prellwitz write the root £2-, but no necessary connection with rivdecer 
‘shakes’ exists. We find the same metaphor in German Sdédulengang ‘ peristyle, 
colonnade’; cf. also oruXoBarns. 

The original sense of many verbs of motion was ‘cuts’ (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 
198), and «‘wy may have meant originally something like ‘truncus.’ For a base 
ké(y)- (or k@(y)-) ‘caedere’ we may also cite «/s ‘grub, cimex ‘bug’; while 
the curious juridical Latin erctum ctere ‘to divide an inheritance’ may attest 
the same sense. Here also I put Skr. ¢iyate ‘cadit,’ with sense like Lith. 
krint ‘cado’: Skr. krntdti ‘caedit.’ I have likewise associated Lat. cadzt with 
caedit, base s)k(h)é(y)-d(h) (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 396), though Skr. gad- ‘cadere’ 
attests kk; but it will hardly be denied that ké(y)- (ké(y)-) and s)khéy- may have 
a common origin: and so even the forms *ciuus and cinnus of no. 2 may be looked 
on as variant rather than entirely distinct forms. 


(5) Kedves. 


Bezzenberger’s explanation of «edvos as ‘cui ceditur’ (see Prellwitz, s.v.) does 
not seem to me adequate. All the more, since céd7t ‘grants; yields, retires’ is 
probably a secondary development from the root of caedzt ‘cuts’ [see this writer in 
Am. Jr. Phil, l.c.; and note phrases like ‘cuts class’ (=absents oneself from), 
‘there is danger of his cutting’ (=running away)]. After a study of all the 
Homeric instances, the most adequate and comprehensive definition I can give to 
xedvds is ‘certus,’ supplemented by ‘xpetds,’ words which themselves come from a 
base skeré(y)- ‘scheiden, entscheiden, bestimmen,’ extended from sker- ‘caedere.’ 
Similarly ceSvds may come from the base of schetdet, caedit, viz. sk(h)é(y)-d(h)-, to 
which oxe@pds ‘ careful, precise,’ a partial synonym of xedvds, also belongs. 
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(6) vetricus. 


In Class. Rev. 11. 74, J explained vztrecus as from *vz-ptricus. About the same 
time Prellwitz (6.4. 23, 69) advanced the same explanation, but he does not yet 
seem (see K.Z. 41, 202, anm.) to have learned of my contemporary suggestion. This 
reconstruction has been pronounced ‘lautgeschichtlich zu gewaltsam’ (Brugmann. 
IF. 16, 493), and ‘tout a fait gratuite’ (Vendryes, Ac. p. 239). On the other hand 
Ciardi-Dupré, in B.4. 26, 211, thinks that four-syllabled words of the type of 
*vi-patricus may have suffered syncope of the post-tonic vowel after a f, and 
possibly after other surd mutes. The curious misfortune that almost all the 
examples of syncope are of the vettulit type, and may come from *redtetulit, etc. 
reduced by haplology, leaves no absolutely certain example. On the other hand 
no unimpeachable disproof of Ciardi-Dupré’s formula can be offered, if due weight 
be given to factors like ‘recomposition’ and ‘ rederivation’ (faczlzus not *faclius 
because of facz/e). 

The syncope question has been lately dealt with by Exon in an acute paper 
in Hermathena (14, 117 sg.),in which he attributes all cases to the effect of the 
historical Latin accent (penultimate and, in long words, secondary); except the 
case of offictum, from *épifictum, for which he suggests a formula for five-syllabled 
words, not unlike the formula of Ciardi-Dupré. 

Prof. Exon wishes to find absolute uniformity in cases of syncope and would 
fain reject any distinction between quick-speech and slow-speech. But the modern 
phoneticians demonstrate that this distinction is not a fiction, but a reality, as a 
glance at the slow and quick transcriptions in Passy and Rambeau’s Chrestomathie 
Francaise will show. 

Of the Plautine words like faczlzus (. 0s) I have no complete list, but none 
of the words mentioned in Exon’s paper can be held to prove that 4 UUs, at least 
in the allegro tempo, was never reduced to Ls; columine (once in Plautus) may 
be due to cé/umen (three times) ; dalinéae (from Badaveiov) need not have had the 
same phonetic treatment as a really Italic word of the rhythmic type L035; mucu- 
leum (acc.) belongs, especially in view of xucula, to the class of diminutives, 
cf. eguuceus: equulus: equus, aculeus ‘sting’: acus ‘needle, ¢rulleus: trulla, 
h)inuleus: €veros, pilleus: iros, platalea: platea. Further, the accident that 
nuculeus and nucula apparently end in -culeus, -cula, puts them in the category of 
diminutives in -culus, not syncopated in Plautus (cf. Lindsay C/ass. Rev. 6. 87, 
and Vendryes, dc. § 26). 

But, all deductions made, and disregarding offictum from *opificium, the deriva- 
tion of optumus from *opitumus (so Walde) yields no negligible evidence for the 
syncope of J..s tors, and the semantic alienation of optumus ‘best’ from 
*opitumus ‘richest’ makes this evidence the stronger. Vendryes, who (4c. § 273) 
shies at this derivation, himself thinks it possible that propter arose in the rhythmic 
group *propetermé (§ 274). Thus we have rhythmic parallels for the shift from 
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*yipatricus to *viptricus. A parallel for -ptr->-tr- I cannot adduce, but the 
assumption does not seem to me ‘ gewaltsam.’ 

A further objection to this explanation of vztricus is offered by Walde, s.v.: 
‘die ableitung -zcws ist dieser auffassung ungiinstig. Wherefore? Note the 
following glosses for vztricus, all derivations of the word Pater, viz. matpq@os, 
paternus, patreus, patraster, patricus; also noting Greek ratpwos and matpuios. 
True, Skr. vz-mdatar- ‘step-mother’ has a prefix but adds no suffix to mafdr-; but 
how does that militate against a pleonastic *vz-patricus, where both the vz- and 


the -zcws contribute the notion of ‘step-’ to ‘father’? 
EDWIN W. Fay. 


Austin, University of Texas. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Editor has raised the question of the quantity of the z in vztrum ‘ woad.’ 
I do not know the quantity, but a demonstrated 7 in the word for ‘woad’ would 
not disprove, necessarily, its identity with vitrum ‘glass.’ A chief constituent in 
glass-making, and itself a glass-like mineral—thinking of the cloudy whitish glass 
—was xitrum and we may admit that as *vztrum ‘woad’ was acquiring the sense 
‘glass’ it was affected by the rhyme-word ztrum. 

The base to which the words for ‘woad’ were referred was, in a weak stage, 
widh- / wid-. Such a base is best regarded as an extension of the base wé@(y)- 
‘caedere, scindere. In Am. Jr. Phil. 26.194, I have collected sundry derivations 
of this base, including Latin vitzwm ‘culpa’ (defined as on p. 15, above) and 
vitat ‘shuns, avoids, forsakes.’ For the derivation of the sense ‘shuns’? from ‘ cuts’ 
any large English lexicon will give examples under cu¢, and Englishmen have a 
telling example in the last line of Calverley’s poem, Isabel. 

I would now derive Lat. vztrum, not as I originally did from wid-, but rather 
from wi-t-, as in vztium. As to formation, vztrum ‘quod finditur’ may be 
compared with Skr. chidrdm ‘quod caeditur,’ Sabine cuprum ‘quod cupitur, Lat. 
scabrum ‘quod scabitur’ (? scabit).° 

| Supra, p. 23. times above. See Am. Jr. Phil. 26. 35; 396. 


“ I would derive shuns from the base sk(h)a(w)-, 3 Examples from Brugmann, Grundriss,? ii. 
parallel with sk(h)e(y)- ‘caedere’ noted several pp. 348, 352. 








AD SENECAE LIBROS DE BENEFICI/S ET DE 
CLEMENTTIA. 


De benef. 1.ii p.i i (Hosius): Inter multos ac uarios errores temere incon- 
sulteque uiuentium nihil propemodum, uir optime Liberalis, dixerim, * quod bene- 
ficia nec dare scimus nec accipere. Sequitur enim, ut male conlocata male 
debeantur ; de quibus non redditis sero querimur ; ista enim perierunt, cum darentur. 


Quid interciderit, praeter ‘quam’ quod in quibusdam MSS. seruatum est, non 
constat: forsitan fuerit ‘uehementius’, cf. p. 39 17: ‘uehementer errasse’, p. 44 
28: ‘uehementius malum’ ; et est aliqua litterarum similitudo inter ‘uehementius’ et 
quod antecedit ‘-(q)ue uiuentium’. 

Ceterum Gertzium, plura perisse ratum, ad quae referatur uerbum ‘sequitur’, 
decepit huius uerbi significatus : non enim priora respicit (= unde efficitur), sed signi- 
ficat ‘in re ipsa positum est’, cf. p. 55 9: ‘Sequitur autem, ut, ubi quod acceperis 
leue nouorum cupiditas fecit, auctor quoque eorum non sit in pretio’. 


De benef. 11 18 2 p.37 7: Hac duce (se ratione) per totam uitam eundum 
est, minima maximaque ex huius consilio gerenda; quomodo haec suaserit, 
dandum. 


Gertz ‘dandum <est et accipiendum>’, cum (ait) hoc loco de eo maxime dis- 
putetur, quomodo beneficium accipiendum sit: immo de eo solo, itaque desideres 
‘agendum’ (ad dandum J/). 


De benef. II 141 p. 636: Deinde <‘> pauciora erunt beneficia <’>. Sed 
ueriora ; quid autem mali est inhiberi beneficiorum temeritatem ? Hoc enim ipsum 
secuti sunt, qui nullam legem huic <rei> constituerunt, ut circumspectius 
donaremus eqs. 


<rei> addidi!; non enim Jdeneficiorum dandorum temeritati negatur ulla lex 
esse constituta, sed acceptorum infitiationt (p. 62 24). Praeterea interlocutori sua 
uerba reddidi: post ea quae initio capitis 13 posita sunt, a/tera obiectio per ‘deinde’ 
inducitur (cf. quae ad Epzst. p. 474 3 adnotauimus®%, tertia sequetur c. 16. Ipsius 
Senecae refutatio per ‘sed’ incipit, cf. p. 234 3: “Quid ergo? non reges quoque 
occidere solent ?’ Sed quotiens id fieri publica utilitas persuadet. 


1 Cf. p. 59 7: ‘nemo huic rei satis idoneus iudex 2 Classical Quarterly, i. p. 209. 
inuentus est’, 
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De benef. III 23 1 p. 708: Dedit aliquis domino suo uitam, dedit mortem, 
seruauit periturum et, hoc si parum est, pereundo seruauit; alius mortem domini 
adiuuit, alius decepit. 


Quomodo is seruus, qui dominum, ut exemplo quod suo loco c. 26 citatur 
apparet, e mediis quasi Orci faucibus extraxit, illus mortem adiuuisse dicitur ? 
Siue ‘antiuit’ siue quid aliud scripsit Seneca, de corruptela si cui persuaserim satis 
habeam. 


De benef. III 29 § p. 75 25: Innituntur fundamentis suis templa excelsa 
urbis—. 

‘excelsa’ pro ‘et illa’ dedit editor, quod antequam probes aestima, quid ualeat 
languens illud ‘urbis’; neque magis probandum uidetur ‘et tecta’ (Thomas), uel 
‘et culmina’ (Mueller), uel ‘et insulae’ (Gertz), quae omnia rebus amplioribus, 
templis, uiliora adiunguntur. Non nimis audaciter, quod ad litterarum ductus, 
scribemus ‘ula’ = f‘aemula’. Cf. p. 198 16: ‘ aedificia priuato laxitatem urbium 
magnarum uincentia’, £f. p. 381 18: ‘domos instar urbium’, p. 536 2: ‘in ipsas 
domos inpenditur cura, ut in laxitatem urbis (sic recte Cornelissen pro ‘ ruris’) 
excurrant’. Aut ego fallor aut idem mendum est in lib. v 3 1 p. 123 13: ‘ Cursor 
cretam prior contigit: uelocitate illum, non animo antecessit’ pro ‘ uelocitate 
éulum ’, cuius lectionis uestigia manent in Cod. Guelferbytano I, ubi a prima manu 
‘uelocitaté illum’ fuisse testatur Fickert. 


De benef. 1V 8 1 p.9g1 17: Hunc (deum, szve naturam, szve diuinam rationem) 
et Liberum patrem et Herculem ac Mercurium nostri putant : Liberum patrem, quia 
omnium parens sit, quoi primum inuenta seminum uis est consultura per uolup- 
tatem ; Herculem, quia uis eius inuicta sit quandoque lassata fuerit operibus editis, 
in ignem recessura ; Mercurium, quia ratio penes illum est numerusque et ordo et 
scientia. 

Madvig dum scribit ‘quod (szc codd.) primum inuenta seminum uif¢zs consztura 
peperzt uoluptatem ’, dumque Liberum illum penes quem uites sunt inducit, id dedit 
quod ab auctoris mente alienissimum est, ut qui populares deos altiore et sublimiore 
interpretatione supra uulgarem persuasionem extollere studeat et Stoicae doctrinae 
conciliare (Liber pater = 0 omeppatixos Aoyos, Mercurius = 0 THs Kowhs hioews 
Noyos, Hercules = 1) tov Koopov éxtrvpwots). Perspexit Gertz ad hominum propa- 
gationem illa esse referenda (in edit. p. 218) scripsitque ‘quoi! primum inuenta 
seminum uis est e¢ consztura per uoluptatem’ (nam has etiam partes Libero fuisse 
datas admonuit Haupt ; cf. ex. gr. August. C.D. vii 21: ‘ Liberi sacra, quem liquidis 
seminibus ac per hoc non solum liquoribus fructuum,—uerum etiam seminibus ani- 
malium praefecerunt’) ; sed neque ullum locum Gertz attulit unde appareret tn» 
él tmaial omopav latine ‘consituram’ dici, neque in ‘consultura’ quidquam est 

' Dubium, utrum ‘quod’ in ‘quoi’ an in ‘quo’ £f. p. 97 II, p. 340 24—dubium tamen utrum hic 
corrigendum sit; de datiuo ‘quo’, qui in Senecae ‘quolibet’ datiuus sit an aduerbium—, ae benef. 


scriptis saepius occurrit, ubique tamen ab editoribus op. 7217, p. 157 26; sescenties ‘quod’ inuenies) ; cf. 
mutatum (notaui mihi Dza/. p. 283 17 (aliquo), p.2932, Th. Birt in Archiv. f. lat. Lexicogr. xv p. 81. 
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suspecti, si unam uocem addimus per quam etiam illud ‘primum’ melius uice sua 
fungatur, nempe ‘quo primum inuenta seminum uis est, consultura <ferpetuttati 
(p. 80 14)> per uoluptatem’. Cf. p. 77 18: ‘ per uoluptatem ’. 


De benef. \V 13 1, p. 96. 15: Vobis uoluptas est inertis otii facere corpusculum 
et securitatem sopitis simillimam adpetere et sub densa umbra latitare tenerri- 
misque cogitationibus, quas tranquillitatem uocatis, animi marcentis oblectare 
torporem eqs. 

Immo ‘qua’, ad animi torporem referendum. De attractione generis cf. 
p. 87 24: ‘quae maxima Epicuro felicitas uidetur, nihil agit’, Ef. p. 126 10: ‘quid 
me detines in eo, quem tu ipse pseudomenon appellas ?’ 


De benef. 1V 13 3 p. 97 5: Non est beneficium, quod in quaestum mittitur. 
‘Hoc dabo et hoc recipiam ’ auctio est. 

Malim sic interpungere: ‘Non est beneficium, quod in quaestum mittitur 
“hoc dabo et hoc recipiam ”, auctio est.’ Cf. p. 27 25: ‘Nonest illa liberalitas, 


censura est’. 


De benef. \V 24 I p. 106 9: Quemadmodum haec (caelestia) cum primum 
usum habeant et necessaria uitaliaque sunt, maiestas tamen eorum totam mentem 
occupat, ita omnis illa uirtus et in primis grati animi multum quidem praestat, sed 
non uult ob hoc diligi. 

Pro ‘illa’ quod Gruterus deleuit, cautius post ‘in primis’ transtulit Pincianus, 
scripserim ‘alia.’ Sic saepe noster ‘alii’ pro ‘ceteri’, uelut p. 61 23, EP. p. 329 6, 
Dial. p. 112, 28, zbidem, p. 107 20: ‘alia (uitia) paulatim intrant, repentina et 
uniuersa uis huius (sc. irae) est’, quem locum immerito suspectauit Gertz. 


De benef. 1V 37 tp. 117 4: Hic naufragus in possessiones cuiusdam Macedonis 
expulsus est; quoi ut nuntiatum est, accucurrit eqs. 

Pro ‘quoi’ restituatur lectiotradita ‘quod’. Eadem structura est 3 p. 117 23: 
‘sed Philippo epistulam strictam ac liberam scripsit ; qua accepta ita exarsit 
(sc. Philippus)—’. 


De benef. V 3 1 p. 123 14 (uide supra ad iii 29 5 p. 75 25). 


De benef. V1 27 7 p. 173 8 (In eum qui bene de se merito incommodum aliquod 
precatur, quo melius gratum animum ostendat succurrendo): Quidquid non efficis, 
dei munus est, iniuria uero, quidquid optas. Sat est; tibi non aliter debemus irasci, 
quam si profeceris. 

‘<Id ipsum, quod optas> sat est’ suppleuit Haase, quod praeter ‘id’ recepit 
Gertz, breuitati parum consulens uterque. Vix dubium quin Seneca scripserit 
‘iniuriae uero, quidquid optas, sat est’. Cf.p.188 10: ‘quantum uictoriae satis est’, 
p. 245 1: ‘quantum uerae poenae satis erat’, EP. p. 16 20: ‘quantum bonae uali- 
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tudini satis est’, Dza/. p. 30 16, p. 209 11; ‘sat’, non ‘satis’, etiam de benef. p. 193 
11, Ep. p. 51 9, N.Q. ili 24.1 p. 549 Fick.) 


De benef. VII 46 p. 192 24: Non ideo, quod habeo, meum non est, si meu m 
tuum est; potest enim idem meum esse et tuum. ‘si [meum] tuum est’ cum 
Grutero Gertz. Suspicor ‘ mecum’.” 


De benef. VII 18 i p. 204 21: De altero beneficii genere dubitatur, quod si 
accipere non potui nisi sapiens, ne reddere quidem nisi sapienti possum. ‘Puta 
enim me reddere: ille non potest recipere, non est iam huius rei capax, scientiam 
utendi perdidit. Quid si me remittere manco pilam iubeas? stultum est dare 
alicui, quod accipere non possit’. 


Pilae manco non remittendae imago,? si ad beneficium iam non sapienti non 
reddendum refertur, aut falsa est nisi eum qui prior pilam misit, interim—év axape? 
xpovw |—mancum factum cogitamus, aut inepta, quia qui mancus potuit mittere 
(fac hunc pila ludere !), poterit et excipere. Omnia plana quidem erunt, si corri- 
cimus : ‘Quid si me [re]mittere manco pilam iubeas ?’, non ad priora scilicet referen- 
dum, sed exemplo illustrans id quod sequitur : ‘ stultum est eqs.,’ sed periculum est ne 
ipsum Senecam corrigamus, quem in quibusdam neglegentius scripsisse scimus. 
Conferas tamen De benef. ii 32 3 ‘lusus...qui consummatur uicibus mittendi ac 
remittendi ’. 


De benef. VII 19 8 p. 206 18: Si uero sanguine humano non tantum gaudet sed 
pascitur, sed et suppliciis omnium aetatium crudelitatem insatiabilem exercet—, 
si in ore parentium liberos iugulat, si non contentus simplici morte distorquet—, si 
arx eius cruore semper recenti madet, parum est huic beneficium non reddere. 


? 


‘{[sed] et suppliciis’ dedit Gertz. Malim propter subinde repetitum ‘si 
explere quod Codd. dett. exhibent: ‘si <caede> et suppliciis— ’. 


De benef. VII 30 1 p. 214 21: Saepe quod explicari pertinacia potuzt, uzolentia 
trahentis abruptum est. 


‘potuit’ editiones inseruerunt, sed ante ‘ pertinacia’, ‘ uzodentza’ addidit Haupt. 
Non absurdum uidetur, quod solus S exhibet : ‘ Saepe quod explicari cum modo 
debuit, pertinacia trahentis abruptum est’, dum restituas ‘<er> commodo’; cf. 
Ep. p. 127 11: ‘lecturus ex commodo’, p. 226 2: ‘<e 4ege ex> commodo mori’, 
p. 138 17: ‘ex commodo migrantis’, V.Q. v 18 7 p. 628 Fick. : ‘ emetiri annos suos 
ex commodo’. ‘ex’ post ‘explicari’ facile excidit. Quod in GP legitur ‘explicauit’ 
ortum est ex ‘explica[ri ex commodo debluit’. 


De clem.1 15 (p. 218 25): Potes hoc, Caesar, audacter praedicare omnia, 
quae in fidem tutelamgue tuam uenerunt, tuta haberi, nihil per te neque ui neque 
clam adimi rei publicae. Rarissimam laudem et nulli adhuc principum concessam 
concupisti innocentiam. 


' *<Quod optas> sat est’ mauult, ut per litteras * ©Si tecum meum est’ Postgate. 
me docuit, u. cl. Postgate. ° De imagine cf. ii 32. 
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Ne aut cum Wesenbergio ‘innocentiae’ scribendum sit, aut durius ‘ conces- 
sam’ non cum ‘laudem’ sed cum ‘innocentiam’ sit iungendum (Mueller Krzt. Stud. 
III p. 20), interpungo: ‘Potes—rei publicae, rarissimam laudem et nulli adhuc 
principum concessam. Concupisti innocentiam: eqs’. Seneca postquam summis 
laudibus tulit Neronis clementiam uel indignissimo cuique parcentem, exci- 
piens ultima fictae Caesaris orationis uerba ‘ hodie dis immortalibus, sia me rationem 
repetant, adnumerare genus humanum paratus sum’, quibus uerbis innocentia 
Caesaris indicatur, non clementia, sicut etiam sequentibus ‘neque ui neque 
clam’}, a §5 digressionem de innocentiae uirtute instituit, ut ostendat ex hac 
quidem omnes ciues fructum capere, huic tamen praestare clementiam (ad cuius 
audes reuertitur §9), ut quae non ad omnes tantum pertineat, sed ad omnes aeque. 


De clem. 1 3 1 p. 221.9: Nunc in tres partes omnem hanc materiam diuidam. 
Prima erit manumissionis; secunda, quae naturam clementiae habitumque 
demonstret (=lib. ii finitiones continens) ;—tertio loco (=libro deperdito) quae- 
remus, quomodo ad hanc uirtutem perducatur animus, 

De loco multum disputato omnium uerissime sensisse uidetur Aem. Thomas 
dum conicit ‘prima erit 2% animz remzssz bonis’: est enim de clementia liber 
estque e Senecae ‘proposito’ (c 5 1), clementia autem est animi remissio, cui 
Oopponitur seueritas (p. 218 17: ‘ Seueritatem abditam, at clementiam in procinctu 
habeo’, Czc. de Or. I1 17 72: ‘tum ad seueritatem, tum ad remissionem animi est 
contorquendus’); unde suspicor scripsisse Senecam: ‘prima erit animi remis- 
sionis’; de genitiuo cf. Ep. p. 463 13: ‘ Papiri libros, qui inscribuntur ciuilium’. 


De clem. 1 14 2 p. 237 13: Hoc, quod parenti, etiam principi faciendum est, 
quem adpellauimus Patrem Patriae non adulatione uana adducti. Cetera enim 
cognomina honori data sunt; Magnos et Felices et Augustos diximus et ambi- 
tiosae maiestati quidquid potuimus titulorum congessimus illis hoc tribuentes ; 
Patrem quidem? Patriae adpellauimus, ut sciret datam sibi potestatem patriam —. 

In uerbis ‘illis hoc tribuentes’, quae deleuerat Haase, si diligentius ponde- 
rauerimus Gertzii interpretationem, qua per ‘illis’ designentur Pompezz, Sudlae, 
Octauiani, per ‘hoc’ honor, offendet ordo praeposterus ‘illis hoc’ pro ‘hoc illis’. 
Nonne scripsit Seneca ‘illz’ (honori scilicet) ? 


De clem. 11 2 1 p. 252 11: Tradetur ista animi tui mansuetudo diffundeturque 
paulatim per omne imperii corpus, et cuncta in similitudinem tuam formabuntur. 
A capite bona ualetudo: inde omnia uegeta sunt atque erecta aut languore demissa, 
prout animus eorum aut uiuit aut marcet. 

‘inde omnia’, quod e Cod. Evasmz sumpsit editor pro ‘in omnes’, primo aspectu 
possit uideri librarii alicuius emendatio, reuera tamen acque uitiosum est; nam si 
per ‘omnia’ corporis membra * designasset Seneca, in sequentibus ‘animus’, non 


1 Aliter iudicat Mueller 1.1. in omnes corporis partes exit; omnia uegeta sunt —’ 

2 =autem p. 1529, Dial. p. 28 30, p. 107 3, HP. —itemque Schultess : ‘A capite ualetudo hominis: 
p. IOI 22, p. 147 12, p. 208 23, p. 369 18, p. 59619. cetera uegeta sunt —’ in quibus admodum displicet 
3 In hanc sententiam ceterorum Codd. lectionem __ illud ‘ hominis’. . 


explet Gertz; scribit enim ‘A capite bona ualetudo 
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‘animus eorvum’ scripsisset. Sed ‘omnia’ significat ‘omnia quae animo reguntur 
corpora , et supplendum est: ‘<prvo>inde omnia u. s.—prout animus eorum aut 
uiuit aut marcet’. Cf. Ef. p. 364 26 ‘ proinde—prout’, de benef. p. 62 8. ‘pro’ 
post ‘ ualetudo’ facile periit. 


De clem. \1 © 3 p. 257 3: Etiam ad calamitosos pro portione improbandosque 
et emendandos bonitatem suam permittet. 


‘<peruenire> permittet’ Skutsch. At cf. Dza/. VI 25 2 p. 191 6: ‘in profunda 
terrarum permittere aciem’, AP. p. 532 8: ‘ius dominandi trans maria cupiunt 
permittere ’. 


De clem.11 7 1 p. 258 2: ego ut breuiter tamquam in alieno iudicio 
dicam : eqs. 

Madvig aut ‘[ut] breviter’ aut ‘autem br’. legendum esse censebat: illud 
probauit Gertz. Malim per parenthesin simul et ellipsin: ‘ego, ut breuiter, 
tamquam —’, cf. p. 120 20: ‘et, ut breuiter, qui nimis cupit soluere, inuitus 
debet ’. 

A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


NO. IV. VOL. I. UL 
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THE MADRID MS OF MANILIVS AND ITS KINDRED. 


THAT family of Manilius’ MSS which is now usually called the second, and is 
designated by the letter 8, made its first decisive entrance into criticism in the year 
1739. The early vulgate had shaped itself out of hybrid copies in which the tradition 
of the two families a and 8 was indistinguishably blended ; one good and ancient 
representative of a, the Gemblacensis, was brought into employment by Scaliger in 
1600: but the testimony of @ was never disengaged and isolated until Bentley’s 
edition made public the readings of the Leyden codex Vossianus 390. The next 
member of the family to emerge was Matritensis M 31, discovered in 1879 by 
Gustav Loewe and brought to general notice in the middle of 1893 by the simulta- 
neous publication of two papers,—one by Mr Breiter in the Neue Jahrbuecher vol. 
147 pp. 417-423, one by Prof. Ellis in Hermathena no. xix pp. 261-286. Two 
other MSS closely akin to this, Vrbinates 667 and 668 in the Vatican library, 
containing the first 82 verses of the poem, which the Matritensis has lost, are 
employed in an edition of Book i which I published in 1903. 

Mr Breiter on p. 421 of his paper, where he made the important observation 
that the Vossianus, from i1 to ii 683 (673 of Jacob’s text) or thereabouts, has no 
kinship with the Matritensis and is practically worthless, pronounced also his 
opinion that even in its latter portion, from ii 684 to v 745, the Vossianus possesses 
no independent value: ‘dasz in dem zweiten teile simtliche gute lesarten des V 
sich in M bereits vorfinden, und dasz demnach dem V ein eigner wert iiberhaupt 
nicht zukommt’. The question whether this opinion is right or wrong, and whether 
V is or is not derived from M, has nothing to do with the question whether M is or 
is not the actual copy made for Poggio about the year 1417, by a scribe who was 
‘ignorantissimus omnium uiuentium’, from the ancient MS which Poggio had 
discovered in Switzerland or Germany during the Council of Constance. Granting 
that M is this copy, it does not follow that no other copy of the original was made. 
Of the Asconius which Poggio discovered about the same time there were made no 
fewer than three copies,—one by Poggio himself, one by Zomini, and one by 
Bartolomeo da Montepulciano ; and we have no right to presume that the Manilius, 
on the contrary, was copied only once. If a second copy was made, and if V is 
derived from that second copy, it is of course an authority independent of M. The 
only way to ascertain the relations subsisting between M and V is to examine 
their contents. I proceeded therefore to test Mr Breiter’s opinion by comparing 
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the readings of V with the excerpts from M which were printed by Mr Ellis in the 
Classical Review of 1893 and 1894; and I found it contradicted by this formidable 
array of exceptions. 


ii 735 destituent eius tum| destitute tusti V, 
destitucterustu M. 
ili 350 attritis V, atricts M. 
408 perducta V, deducta M. 
618 (title) ¢ropica| triplica V, triplicia M. 
626 paruo| parito V, pariter M. 
iv 397 suis opibus super| suis opibus usu per 
V, suis usu per M. 
576 dilingui| biligui V, biligro M. 


609 Hadriaco mutatum| adriam émutatus, 
V, hadriam comitatus M. 
776 condidit V, possidet M. 
919 cogatque V, doceatque M. 
935 e¢ V, om. M. 
v 36 Argo] arco V, arto M. 
231 sub V, in M. 
646 et V, uel M. 


This is a select list of passages where V has a true reading not found in M, 
or a reading which is nearer to the truth than M’s; and, taken together, they are 
enough to prove that V is independent of M. They are not all of the same 
weight, and some of them would have no weight if they stood alone. For example: 
y and z are often so much alike in M that V’s destituente iustum at ii 735, though 
nearer to the truth than M’s destituenterustum , might nevertheless have arisen out 
of it; for a copyist when he blunders will sometimes undo an earlier blunder. V 
itself provides elsewhere a good and clear instance of such accidental correction: at 
iv 257, where Manilius wrote przsze, all other MSS have fzsce, but V has piste ; and 
again at i 356, where Manilius wrote frzstzs, all other MSS have fésczs, but v (that 
is the first part of this same Vossianus) has fzstzs: you would think that the ¢ had 
been preserved from the original. But alas, at iv 573 and 582, where Manilius 
wrote pisces and pisctbus, V again has festes and pzstizbus: it is nothing but a false 
spelling of the scribe’s. Again: V’s attritzs at iii 350 ‘attritis consumitur horis' 
may be a deliberate emendation of M’s atrzczs, for V indisputably contains a certain 
number of conjectures, some of which are right, though they are seldom right unless 
they are very easy. If however it should be suggested that both a/¢trztzs and several 
more of the above examples, such as iii 408 perducta, 776 condidit, v 231 sub, 646 et, 
are borrowed from some MS of the family a, that suggestion must be pronounced 
incredible. In the whole of V, from ii 684 to the end, there is no example of such 
borrowing unless these are examples. Had the scribe of V or of V’s exemplar 
enjoyed access to the other family, he must have used it oftener and used it where 
its help was more urgently needed. But when he leaves whole lines of meaningless 
barbarism uncorrected, and does not employ the first family even to fill gaps or to 
finish the imperfect verses iii 615 and 616, it is absurd to suppose that he would 
alter such unexceptionable readings as deducta at iii 408 or zm at v 231 and borrow 
from another source alternatives which possess no obvious superiority. 

This list of variants, I say, forbids the belief that V is derived from M. 
But now I have to enquire whether these variants themselves are facts or phantoms. 
I testify to the readings of V, but for the readings of M I depend on others. This 
MS is a bad sailor, and has not forgotten the Armada: it will travel to Germany 

U 2 
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and Italy, but to England it will not travel ; it is also modest, and dislikes to be 
photographed ; and I am not disposed to learn a fresh language with a poor 
literature, and undertake a long journey to an uninviting capital, merely in order 
to settle a question of so little practical importance as the question whether V is 
or is not a copy of M. There is perhaps only one passage, iv 919 above, where 
an editor, in framing his text, need seriously trouble himself about the exact 
relationship of the one MS to the other. doceatqgue is quoted not only from M but 
from all the MSS of the family a: it must be false, but cogatgue, if V is not 
independent of M, can only be a conjecture, and the true reading will remain 
uncertain. In the other passages which I have cited, though the relationship 
of the MSS may be a puzzle,a critic can have no hesitation as to what reading 
he should adopt. 

M was collated in 187y by its discoverer Loewe in the margin of a copy of 
Jacob’s edition which is now preserved in the University library of Goettingen 
as cod. MS philol. 139; but this collation has never been published. Mr Ellis 
in Hermathena no. xix p. 261 relates that in the Easter vacation of 1892 he 
‘visited Madrid with the object of seeing and collating this codex’. He saw 
it, but he did not collate it; he addressed himself instead to the much more 
laborious and much less profitable task of making excerpts, which he printed, as a 
‘collation with the text of Jacob’, in volumes vii and viii of the C/asszcal Review. 
That they were no collation with the text of Jacob was clear from the outset: 
one of the first entries, i go ‘ex aliis alia pros.’, is Jacob’s text itself, which a 
collator would have passed over in silence; and a little study soon gave rise to the 
suspicion that they were defective as well as redundant. Not even Mr Bechert 
could easily believe that} the misprints of Jacob’s edition already existed in a MS 
of the 15th century, nor that it exhibited Jacob’s foolish conjectures promzsca et 
for permiscet at iv 101 and ductantem for fluztantem at 787, as, if Mr Ellis’s silence 
could be relied upon, it did. Mr Bechert however believed as much as he could: 
he believed for example that at iv 574 the MS agreed with Jacob’s text in the 
true lection wexenum for mouentum, because Mr Ellis said nothing to the contrary. 
I was more sceptical, and when I was editing Book i I procured from Rome 
information as to the readings of Vrb. 667 (probably a copy of M) in several 
places where I distrusted Mr Ellis’s silence.1. But it will soon appear that I was 
not sceptical enough. 

By the kindness of my colleague Prof. R. Priebsch, of Prof. W. Meyer of 
Goettingen, and of Prof. Pietschmann, librarian of that University, Loewe’'s 
collation of M was sent over to London, without shipwreck or seasickness, in 
March 1907. I have examined it, and I will now enumerate, not all the 
discrepancies between Loewe’s testimony and Mr Ellis’s (for the MS is so ill 
written that no two scholars could be expected to agree, at any rate without 


1 In one place the information supplied tome was _ reason to doubt that M agrees with it and that Mr 
wrong: Vrb. 667, I have now ascertained, givesi _ Ellis’s silence therefore is not misleading. 
314-316 in the same order as Jacob, and there is no 
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tedious scrutiny and comparison, whether certain characters meant wz or m, c/ or d, 
e or ¢,¢ or 2), but all the noteworthy discrepancies. Where the testimony of 
either is borne out by the agreement of any of the three cognate MSS, V and U 
(Vrb. 667) and R (Vrb. 668), I shall note the fact. First I give a list of the places 
where the silence of Mr Ellis is contradicted by the express statement of Loewe. 


i141 mec Ellis sil. : ze Loewe (UR). 408 deducta : perducta (URV). 
172 prohibentur : prohibent (UR). 425 steterit : steteris (UV, sterts R). 
175 e¢: om. (UR). 508 obitus : ortus (URV). 
275 caelo : caelum (UR).! 578 producet : producit (URV). 
365 ¢unc (R, but the ¢ seems later) : Aunc 596 solus : solis (URV). 
(unc U).? 607 per: ter (URV). 
540 guantis : et quantis (UR). 613 tuuentam : tuuenta (URV). 
544 @: om. (UR). 626 pariter (R) : parito (UV). 
558 fatum : fetum (UR). 637 brumam : brumae (URV). 
585 nobis : uobis (UR). 665 dum : cum (URV). 
631 sedem : sede (UR). 674 capricorni: capricoriue (capricornie UV, 
675 ducitur : dicitur (UR). capricorni e R). 
730 curribus : cursibus (UR). 679 aduersum (RV) : auersum (UV). 
736 curru : cursu (UR). iv 6 donis : bonus (URV). 
746 lumina (UR) : Amina. 17 hine : tunc (URV). 
762 uenerantur (R) : ueneramur (UV). 63 urbes (R) : orbes (UV). 
837 a (UR). 101 promisca et : permiscet (URV). 
_ 917 Koma : pompa (UR). 123 studia et : studit (URV). 
n 99 sé: sic (UR). 142 summittit in astris: summit ceteris 
) Ss ° . ° ° 
150 est: t (sunt U, cuiu R). cases (UV, ipse sumit R). 
169 guod : gue (quae UR). 157 tuuentam : tuuenta (URV). 
177 utrimque : utruque (U, utrunque R). 212 limine : lumine (URV). 
272 sorte : forte (UR). 245 munera (R) : numera (UV). 
381 sex : sed (UR). 341 lucibus : lucidus (R, luculus UV). 
426 fructibus : fluctibus (UR). 455 par: pars (URV). 
549 auerst : aduerst (UR). 495 iuncta (R) : tunta (UV). 
583 erat : evit (UR). 574 uenenum : mouentum (UV, momentum 
630 uinclum : mundum (UR). R). 
832 ducetgue (R) : ducet (UV). 600 wadosas : uadosis (URV). 
940 recursus : recursu (URV). 730 calore : colore (URV). 
ill 166 vetinent... mutant: retinet...mutat 787 ductantem : fluitantem (V, fiuit autem 
(URV). UR). 
275 tempore : tempora (URV). 841 7: om. (URV). 
294 in: nie (V, tue U, me R). 879 nutricia (RV, nutritia U) : uictricta. 
324 temet praeuerteris : tenet pracuecteris v 8 circum: circa (URV). 
(URV). 41 puppis : puppi (URV). 
329 degrediere : digrediere (URV). 132 magni mater : mater magni (URV). 
333 @ucentur : ducuntur (URV). 137 tamen : etiam (URV). 


' caelum was conjectured by Scaliger and again by _ right : compare v 357 ‘hunc subit Arquitenens’. So 


Bentley, and was adopted by the few rationaleditors: may the next, i 540 ‘quantum... spatium, e/ 
by Jacob and Bechert it was not only rejected but quantis... finibus’; and the next after that, 544 
totally ignored. It is now seen to be the reading of ‘quantum terris atque aequore signa recedunt ’. 

the family 8. 3 wariast appears to be indicated. 


* This reading, ‘hunc subeunt Haedi’, may be 
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231 in: sub (URV). 

242 interseret : interserit (URV). 

245 fructibus : frugibus (URV). 

261 e¢: om. (URV). 

390 draconis (UV) : dracontis (R). 

424 nunc: huic (UV, hinc R). 

428 aequore : aeguora (URV). 

495 discernet : discernit(UR, uers. om. V). 


Next I give passages where Mr Ellis’s 


Loewe’s. 


i 


ll 


iii 


testimony is contradicted by Loewe’s silence. 


340 plurima Ellis : plumea corr. in plurima 


m. 2 Loewe ( p/umea R, pluvime U). 
566 and 567 repeated before 612 : only 
567 so repeated (UR). 
733 ceruleo : caerulea (cerulea UR). 
808 guidquam : quidguid (quicquid UR). 
110 inujfidos (R) : tnsidos (VU). 
735 destitueterustit destituente 
(RV, destitiuete uicti VU). 
nictantts : nutantis (UR, mutantis V). 
title follows : title precedes (URV). 
de atlts : de fatits (de atits U, de astris 
R, de fatis V). 
136 guamque : gueque (R, guodgue UV). 
309 zungentur : tungantur (URV). 
355 emptis : eruptis (URV). 
614 vemittit : renutrit (URV). 


1ustum 


OV 


go 
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618 title ¢77plicia (UR) : triplica (V). 


22 uakugue OY uacuque : ua cuigue (uacut- 
gue URV). 
162 metam : uictam (URV). 
211 sequetur : sequentur (URV). 
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577 territus : iritus (tnritus U, itritus V. 
tx xittus R}, trritus R*). 

617 stellis : stellas (URV). 

646 uel: et (URV). 

664 trahent : trahant (URV). 

734 describitur urbes : adiscribitur orbes 
(R, des. orb. UV). 


express testimony is contradicted by 


224 utolentia (R) : uolentia (U, uolencia V). 

397 sues usu per : suis opibus usu per (RV, 
suis opus usu per VU). 

479 undecima (RV) : undesima (UV). 

492 noua est : nona (URV). 

576 dbtligro : biligui (V, dilingut UR). 

609 comitatus (UR) : comutatus (Cmutatus 
V). 

614 athica (R) : achicha (U, athicha V). 

652 predatur (URV) : predatus. 

800 euphrates (R) : euphartes (UV).! 

804 aeferius : aeternis (R, efernits UV). 

818 title def glipucis : de eglipiicts (de eglip- 
tictis R, de egliptiis U, de eclipticts V). 

863 indinet : inclinet (URV).? 

866 title vectonem : ractonem (V, rationem 
UR). 

36 arto: arco (URV). 

364 limine : lumine (URV). 

467 pro: per (URV). 

728° desunt : desint (UR, desunit or the 
like V). 


Thirdly I collect a smaller number of passages in which Mr Ellis’s express 


Here one would naturally assign 


the greater weight to the express testimony ; but it will be seen that URV for 


the most part continue to side with Loewe. 


i 


il 


532 hac geritur Ellis : haec igitur Loewe 
sil. (UR). 
622 stringit : stringitgue (UR). 
697 tangit : transit (UR). 
776 metor : uictor (UR). 
7 petente : petentem (UR). 
23 saciata : sacrata (UR). 
681 atgue : utque (URV). 
470 a(UR):ad(V). 


1 Mr Ellis has allowed the printer to make it 
appear that M omits datus est ubz in this verse and 


492 guinta et: prima et (URV). 

500 taculetur : taculatur (URV). 

776 possidet : condidit (URV). 

919 doceatque : cogatque(URV). 

935 e¢ om. : non om. (URV). 
70 auitis (U) : acutis (R, accutis V). 
75 ef: ac(URV). 

229 ef: aut (URV). 


alium in iv 53; but the fact is not so. 
* As I conjectured in 1903. 
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And now, if the reader, after perusing these three lists, will turn back to the 
first list of all, the list in which I enumerated the obstacles to Mr Breiter’s opinion 
that V has no value independent of M, he will find that those obstacles have 
vanished away. Nothing remains of them but a¢tritzs in iii 350; and this, as I 
said, may be a conjectural emendation, though it is somewhat above V’s usual level 
of conjecture. All the rest repose upon Mr Ellis’s account! of M, and that 
account is never once borne out by Loewe’s. I accede therefore to Mr Breiter’s 
opinion: V is not an independent authority ; it presents no reading which cannot 
be explained on the hypothesis that V is either immediately or ultimately derived 
from M. 

Indeed U’s claim to be reckoned an independent authority is quite as good as 
V’s. Here is a list of passages where U has a true reading which is not in M, or 
a reading nearer to the truth than M’s. Where R, of which I shall speak presently, 
agrees with U, I record the fact. 


1 139 prohibent U, prohibet M. iv 28 fulmina U, flumina M. 
455 jimgit U ex corr. (so Scaliger), pimgzt 314 ducttur U, dicitur M. 
M. 399 precio U (pretio R), preuo M. 
S829 rvediret UR, reditz M. 516 sorore U (sorort R), sort M. 

ll 55 gustarint U, gustarunt M. 722 et Syriam| cisyriam U, cisyram M. 
180 conexo U, conexo M. 750 e¢ Syriae| e sirte (corr. in e¢ s.) U, 
260 unum UR, urium M. é sire M. 

399 uwalent UR, manent M. 776 Caesar melius| cesar meus U, caesargite 
692 possts UR, poses M. meus M. 
fin. Mantli U, Manhi M (?).? 783 centauro U, centaure M. 
ii 26 wela UR, uella M. 784 minots U, minuis M. 
144 muiscere U, mtiserere M. 792 helicen U, heltcem M. 
188 ad lunam U, alunam M. v 13 heroum UR, heorum M. 
310 foedere, UR, foere M. 15 cetus| cetum U, cecum M. 
316 litoreumne U, litoreumue M. 46 ortus| portus UR, portur M. 
402 tribuatur U, tribuantur M. 106 corda U (so Carrio), coda M. 
fin. AMlanili U (Manilit R), Milnili M. 426 diducet U, dicucet M. 


Most of these can be explained as emendations, and many of them are easy 
emendations: for instance M/anz/z at the end of ii and iii could be restored by 
anyone who referred to the end of i. Some, like ii 180 conexo, may be nothing but 
accidents. iv 776 Caesar meus, as I have argued on p. xxx of my edition of 
Book i, was probably the reading of the Manilian archetype ; but its apparition in 
U seems due merely to the scribe’s bad habit of omitting gue, a negligence which 
recurs ten lines below at iv 786. One only of these lections is an obstacle to the 


1 Even the strangest-seeming of Mr Ellis’s errors, when he meant to write cogaique. 
if errors they are, are not inexplicable. ac geritur Mr Ellis’s recently published edition of the appendix 
is the reading of M at i §52, and Mr Ellis may have Vergiliana supplies a parallel. In u. 534 of the ciris 
transferred to i 532 his note on that verse. fossidet the codex Arundelianus 133 has sédere according to 
orbem ends an hexameter at Luc. i110 and Claud. in the silence of Baehrens but mznere according to the 
Rufin. ii 451 and I daresay elsewhere, and some express statement of Mr Ellis. I have looked at the 
trick of memory may have caused Mr Ellis to write MS and I find that it has sédere: Mr Ellis’s eye has 
down this phrase instead of condidit orbem at iv 776. wandered to the line above, where mzmere occurs. 
doceatque "stands in the text at iv 918, and Mr Ellis, 2 So Ellis: Loewe has imitated the ductus litter- 
like the scribe of a, may have repeated it in iv919  arum, and they look something like MANLLI. 
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belief that U is derived from M: the walent of ii 399. A scribe of the 15th century 
would have found no more fault with manent than Jacob did; and even if by any 
chance he had tried to emend it he would never have hit upon the true reading 
preserved in Gand L?. Nor can it well be supposed that U and R drew aalent 
from G or L? or any other member of the family a; for they nowhere show any 
clear trace of access to that family, unless it be here.1 But our assurance that 
manent is the reading of M rests upon no statement either of Loewe’s or of 
Mr Ellis’s: it rests upon their silence; and until I have definite evidence to the 
contrary I shall suspect that they have both committed an oversight, and that the 
reading of M, as of UR, is really walent. To make the double oversight credible 
let me quote what seems to be another: at v 239 Jacob’s misprint fronte is passed 
over in silence by both witnesses, and should therefore be the reading of M; but 
when all other MSS have /fronde this is by no means likely. 

In R conjectural alterations are bolder and more numerous, and the corrections 
of modern critics are not uncommonly forestalled. Thus i 194 natura tibi 
(Lachmann) for 72bz natura, ii 839 coniugia atque (Bentley) for coniugiatque atque, 
877 exstiterunt (Scaliger) for exstzterint, iv 650 perinde (Rossberg) for perunde, 
Vv 497 contemnere (Ellis) for contenere, are all in R. Atv 479 the true reading 
externts (found also in the Cusanus, a MS of the family a) may be an accident 
rather than an emendation of festernis, for these two words are perpetually 
interchanged ; while at iv 412 it seems to be an accident pure and simple that the 
quae sexussurat of R comes nearer in one particular to the true reading guas 
exusserit than does the quae sexus erat of M. 

Positive proof that one MS has been copied from another is often unattainable ; 
and the chief strength of the position that U and R and V are derived from M is 
the fact that among their hundreds and thousands of variants there is virtually 
nothing against it. Anyhow the superiority of M is so great that the three other 
MSS are negligible in comparison. To take one point only: each of them omits 
verses which M contains, and none of them contains a verse which M omits.? In 
the case of U however there is one phenomenon which amounts very nearly to 
proof positive. The verse i 744 ‘ quid querimur flammas totum saeuisse per orbem ° 
stands thus in M: 

quid querimur flammas totum sciuisse per orbem. 
The euzz, written above bya later hand, is meant to correct sczuzsse into seuzsse. 
In U the verse is 


quid querimur flammas totum eui per orbem. 


euz has been mistaken for a correction of the whole word. 


1 One delusive example I will remove. Ati697 get their Zetems and their ¢ransz¢ if not froma? Well, 
(Casstepia petens super ipsum Persea transit) the Loewe, as I have recorded already, knows nothing of 
any ¢angit for transzt in M; and as to fetens he 
states that Cassiopeia petens is given by M man. 2. 

2 Except of course that M’s first page has now 
been torn away. 


Oo 
reading of M is given by Mr Ellis as Casz gue pia 


é 
super tpsum persea tangit, U has Castopia petens 
tpsum persea transit and R Castope petens supra 
ipsum persea transit: whence did these two MSS 
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As to the relation between these three apographs of M, they are mutually 
independent. That R is not derived from U nor U from R is rendered plain 
enough by the lections from the first 200 lines of the poem given on p. xi of my 
prolegomena to Book i; but the shortest and simplest way of proving that all 
three are separately descended from their source is the following. U omits the 
verses ii 184, 416-419, iii 31, 302, iv 227, 228, 298-301, 456-459, 718, 719, 777, 849, 
v 403-406, 442, 533, 738, which are not omitted by R or V (except that V does 
not begin till ii 684 or thereabouts). R omits the verses 11 166-168, 264, iv 638, 
639, 894, which are not omitted by U or V. V omits the verses v 52, 488-503, 
515 (= 510 Bechert), 550, which are not omitted by U or R. 

Of the three copies, U is the most faithful on the whole and R the least. The 
special frailty of the scribe of U is that he soon takes fright at anything which is 
not, or does not seem to be, a Latin word, and often, instead of copying letter by 
letter the barbarous or meaningless forms which he has before him, leaves empty 
gaps. V is quite undismayed by barbarisms, and is also freer than U from 
attempts at emendation, except that it frequently substitutes the current spelling 
of the 15th century for the genuine orthography of M; but these advantages are 
more than outweighed by its errors of ignorance and negligence. In the last two 
books however, whether the scribe of U grew more careless or the scribe of V 
became more expert, the two MSS are much on an equality. The scribe of R 
was more competent and less scrupulous than either. He deciphered the original 
with more ease, read it with more intelligence, and emended it with more success ; 
but he also allowed himself wider licence and in consequence has inflicted deeper 
wounds. 

In conclusion I will quote from Loewe’s collation a number of orthographical 
details hitherto unrecorded. They are cases in which it would be inferred from 
Mr Ellis’s silence that the spelling of Jacob’s text is also the spelling of M, but 
Loewe expressly states the contrary. Any confirmation of Loewe’s testimony which 
U or R or V may furnish I will add ; but where on the other hand they agree with 
Jacob’s text, as they often do, in exhibiting the late or the customary spelling, I 
shall not trouble to note the fact, which is without significance. 


i 95 sollercia (sollertia R). 149 atherias (aethertas UR). 273 adsuetas (U). 282 aetherios 
(R, accherios U). 392 a@(UR). 498 noctes(UR). 540 0ptineatman. 1. 649 facilis (UR). 
802 aetherit (U). 910 harena (UV). 

ii 31 cignum (R, signum VU). 100 (also 201, 876, ill 48, 241, 244, 297, lv 766) cum 
(UR). 177 autumnus (UR). 187 arquttenens (UR). 237 conplentes. 294 partis (UR). 
441 Luppiter. 504 arguitenens (R, equitenens U). 582 umquam. 639 conmutant. 878 
conpulst. 

iii 68 guicumque (V). 107 conpositum. 146 omnes(URV). 367 numquam. 

iv 69 guod(URV). 71 sepulchris (URV). 89 breutoris (URV). 92 sepulchrum (UV). 
200 inpedit. 208 inposuit. 297 partes(URV). 305 compendia. 342‘'conponit. 375 quod (R). 
540 umguam (UV). 550 inponet. 594 expirant(UR). 774 inperium (V). 805 conplectenda. 
905 inposuit. 907 aspectat(URV). 915 adque (V). 

v 47 substuleris (URV). 48 adpulsam (UV). 112 numquam. 231 artes (URV). 
356 expectare (URV). 383 inmurmurat. 459 coturno(URV). 496 cumque. 527 harenas 
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{URV). 552 adstrinxere (RV). 634 ecus (UR, efus V). 648 adtollit. 659 caedes(U). 666 
expectant (URV). 676 conmunem. 694 ad(URV). 721 stiimota (URV). 730 Aarenae (RV). 


One of these readings has, in its small way, a special interest. F. A. Wolf 
litt. anal. i p. 61, discussing Bentley’s observation on the genitive case of sub- 
stantives ending in -zws and -zum, relates that he has employed ‘an accurate young 
man’ to read Manilius through and examine his usage. He gives the results of 
this investigation (which show that the young man was not so accurate as Wolf 
supposed, for he has overlooked the frequent occurrence of Aguari and Sagittarz) ; 
he adds comments of his own (which show that Wolf was not very well equipped 
for metrical researches, inasmuch as he mentions the absence of spatz and conszli 
as a relevant fact); and his last sentence is this: ‘das allersonderbarste ist, dass 
auch kein dudiz, mediz und dergleichen adjective Casus vorkommen’. Now it 
might already have been seen that this observation, though accurate, was 


fallacious. It is true that the editions and MSS of Manilius presented i 802 as 
follows, 
altius aetherei quam candet circulus orbis ; 


but in the Augustan age the adjective was aetherius, and Manilius must have 
written aetherzz, We now find this form preserved in U and R and recorded by 
Loewe as the reading of M. Indeed there are now only two places, i 561 and v 10, 
where the joint silence of Loewe and Mr Ellis leaves us to infer that M agrees with 
Jacob in giving aethereos. And even their joint silence I distrust, for in both 
places R, like G at any rate among the MSS of the family a, has aetherios. 
Last of all, out of those places in which M is evidently hard to decipher, and 
Loewe sees one letter while Mr Ellis sees another, I will mention i 423, where M, 
instead of the dudztauzt of a, gives esurcione according to Mr Ellis but according 
to Loewe esurtione, which is one letter nearer to my conjecture (Class. Rev. 1903 
P. 343) eguzt Loue. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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THE HERACLIDAE OF EURIPIDES. 


HAS OUR TEXT OF THIS PLAY BEEN MUTILATED OR REVISED? 


SINCE Hermann first suggested the likelihood of a considerable loss of verses 
from the text of the Heraclidae it has been generally assumed that the play has 
suffered either from some mischance in the copying of the manuscript or else at 
the hand of aninterpolator. Hermann held that the end of the play had been lost: 
‘Fabulae extrema pars videtur intercidisse, in qua fieri non poterat quin de Ma- 
caria referretur, eaque res solitis celebraretur lamentis.’ Kirchhoff places the lacuna 
after line 629:1 ‘Post hunc versum multa desunt. Macariae narratio et Alcme- 
nae matris [szc] lamentationes cum chori cantico integro; novit hanc fabulae 
partem auctor argumenti: tavrnv pév evyevas atroPavotvcay éetipnoav: avtol dé Tovs 
ToNEemious emuyvovTes TrapoyvTas eis THY maynv wpunoav.  Wilamowitz? argues 
against the assumption of a ‘mechanischer Ausfall’ of a whole passage, and 
maintains that the play has been revised by a fourth century régisseur in order 
to adapt it to the capacity of his theatrical troupe. 

I believe that these assumptions of a mutilation or revision of the play rest on 
a misconception of its motive and of the circumstances in which it was written. 
When these are understood, its a\oya are sufficiently accounted for. 

The reasons for assuming a lacuna or a revision are four: the shortness of the 
play, the absence of any mention of Macaria and her self-sacrifice after line 627, 
the testimony of the hypothesis, and the fact that lines exist which are attributed 
to the Hevaclidae that do not appear in the text. There is also a parodying line 
in the Axzzghts of Aristophanes which is referred by the scholiast to the Heraclidae 
for which no parallel is to be found in our text. | 

The shortness of the play is in itself no strong argument for its mutilation. 
There must be a shortest play, and the difference between the 1065 lines of the 
Heraclidae and the 1230 lines of the Szpp/zants is less striking than the difference 
between the length of the Supplzants and that of the /oz of 1620 lines or that 
of the Phoentssae of 1765. Aeschylus’s extant plays with the exception of 
the Agamemnon, which is much longer, are of about the same length as the 
fTeraclidae. 


1 Kirchhoff ad locum. 2 Hermes, 17, pp. 345 ff. 
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The absence of any reference to Macaria after the scene in which she goes 
away to die is a more important consideration. The hypothesis states that she was 
honoured after her noble death before they started to go to battle. This 
may be referred to the chorus 608 ff. in which occur these lines concerning Macaria : 


evdoximov yap éyet Oavatou pépos 

a mer€a TOT adEeXPav Kat yas, 
xO) 3» , 

OVO GKXENS VLV 


d0£a mpos avOpwrev vrodéeetat. 


The hypothesis has some inaccuracies which forbid its statements to be taken 
au pied de la lettre. It declares that Iolaus comes eis "AO@nvas, that the oracle com- 
mands them to sacrifice tay evyeveotatrnv of the maidens, and that the sacrifice is 
to be made to Demeter, whereas according to the play the suppliants come to 
Marathon, the sacrifice is to be of any maiden, 471s evyerjs, and the offering made 
to the daughter of Demeter. 

Kirchhoff, believing that the hypothesis indicates a more extended mention of 
Macaria’s death, supposes that after the choral passage just referred to a scene 
has fallen out in which a messenger brings the tale of Macaria’s ending, and the 
chorus and Alcmena lament her death. Wilamowitz demonstrated the weak point 
in this theory in arguing that it would be by a strange chance that a passage 
should fall out which extends exactly from the close of one chorus to the close of 
another. He dwells also, on the improbability of Iolaus’s lying on the ground 
through a whole scene. Then there is the difficulty involved in Alcmena’s return 
to the temple according to the theory that she has come out before line 646. She 
is entirely oblivious of Macaria’s fate when she does appear. To reconcile these 
contradictions, Wilamowitz supposes that a reviser has struck out a whole epeiso- 
dion and has changed the following part in order to conceal the loss. The reviser’s 
object has been to get rid of choruses and of melodramatic parts which would 
overtax the capacity of his theatrical troupe. He had no desire to plagiarize, he 
has cut down the zvaXara tpaywéia for a very practical purpose. 

The theory is ingenious, but unconvincing. Why did this hypothetical fourth- 
century manager select precisely ‘das unbedeutendste Stiick das wir von (Euripides) 
haben’ to revive for an audience which could no longer thrill to its main theme? 
The play is a ‘ Geiegenheitstiick,’ and as such had its great interest for its audience 
in the year of the first Archidamian invasion. The poet’s hot anger against the 
Spartans who have entered his hitherto arop@ntos ywpa was felt by every Athenian 
and finds noble expression in the Funeral Oration of Pericles of the same year. 
There are many traits in the Heraclidae which reflect the events of the year 
431 B.C., and the first part of the second book of Thucydides forms an admirable 
commentary on the play. But the Hevraclidae, aside from its historical interest, 
is of little value. The characters are conventional and artificial. Wilamowitz 
lays stress on the lifelessness of the character of the heroine Macaria and the 
small importance attached to her deed of self-sacrifice: ‘dass wir es so gar nicht 
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fiir so sehr heroisch halten konnen, wenn sie ein Gut wegwirft, das bei ihr so gering 
im Preise steht.’ Euripides is not interested in Macaria. She is part of the 
mechanism of his play, his war-drama, the fire and passion of which is contained 
in the glorification of Athens and hatred of her enemies the Argives, who form a 
thin dramatic veil for the Spartans, the actual invaders of Athens at the time 
the play was written. Wilamowitz believes that passion and the proper 
appreciation of Macaria’s deed are given by the poet in an excited debate in 
which Alcmena opposes the sacrifice. This the reviser has omitted as demanding 
too much from his incompetent company. Then followed, according to Wila- 
mowitz, a messenger’s tale of the death of the heroine ‘unter Frauenhanden,’ 
according to the wish expressed by her (line 565). Wilamowitz declares that the 
reviser has overlooked this wish, and has later interpolated the lines (820 ff.) 


” , > 
éEahalov, ove EueAXov, GAN adierav 


a , ; 
Aaiwa@v Bpoteiwv evOvs ovpiov dovov. 


This he regards as an express contradiction to lines 565-66: ‘Die Jungfrau 
fordert den Tod unter Weiberhanden, Demophon verspricht es, und hier opfern 
sie die wavtecs hinter der Schlachtreihe. But there is in reality no contradiction 
between the two passages. In the first Macaria has asked Iolaus to follow her as 
she goes to the horror of death, for she wishes to die in his arms (of yap évOaveiv 
yvept Oé\w) and she desires him to cover her body with a robe. He replies that he 
has not the strength to be present at her death. Since she cannot die in his arms 
she then asks him to seek for her the boon of breathing out her life in the arms of 
women : 
év yuvalKav yepow extrvevoat Biov. 

The pavrecs of the army naturally perform the ceremonial act indicated 
throughout by the verb odafevy=to cut the victim’s throat. The women would 
take the place of the aofor of Ag. 231 ff. and the veavias of Hec. 545, and would 
receive her as she fell. Compare also the interpolated close of the Auld [phigenza, 
line 1559. 

Tpos TavTa pn avon Tis Apyeimy em“ov. K.T.X. 

In the Zauric [phigenza the priestess herself, although she sacrifices the human 
victims (617 @vaer), does not, being a woman, strike the sacrificial blow. The 
odayevs is within the temple (623-624). In the Heraclidae there is express 
mention of the fact that the sacrificial offering has been placed far from the 
battle-line, 672. 


\ \ A / td et 4 
Kal 6n TapyKTar opayla Takewr Exas. 


Wilamowitz regards this as a stupidity on the part of the interpolator, alleging 
that the latter here confuses the sacrifice of Macaria to Persephone with the con- 
ventional xadXepjoar. He also maintains that Macaria’s death should have 
preceded the going forth of the army and the challenge of Eurystheus by Hyllos 
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to a single combat. It is evident, however, that Euripides represents Macaria’s 
death as the substitute for the regular offering before battle, often made to a special 
deity such as Artemis (compare Stengel Ku/turhandlungen, Handbuch ad. klass. 
Alterthumswissenschaft, pp. 81 ff.). 

The alleged inconsistency emphasized by Wilamowitz disappears then, since 
(1) Macaria could not have asked and did not ask to be killed by women, and 
(2) it cannot be argued from the silence of the poet that women were not 
present at the sacrifice of which no description is given. 

That Macaria disappears from the play entirely is, of course, striking, and we 
must compare with the treatment of her fate the similar shift of interest in the 
Hecuba and in the Axdromache. Demophon and I[olaus vanish too, and the stage is 
left to the bitter strife of Alcmena and Eurystheus in which political references to 
events of the year 431 B.C. are most evident. Here the myth and the dramatic 
interest are entirely subordinated to matters of the day over which all Athens was 
in excitement :—the Spartan invasion, the Plataean affair, the friendship of Argos 
for Athens, and her hostility cherished from of old against Sparta. Eurystheus, 
king of Argos, becomes the ally of Athens, will defend her against the invading 
host of the descendants of the suppliant Heraclidae. Alcmena, protégée of Athens, 
takes cruel vengeance on her foe, against the express wish of Athens and against 
the common laws of Hellas invoked by her victim. Compare Thuc. ii. 6, iii. 67. 6 
To Tov ‘EXAnvav vouw vro Tavde TapaBabevtt. But Athens though hating the foe 
keeps her hands pure. Macaria has no place in all this. Euripides has forgotten 
her, and thinks only of his country. So the lines desired by Hermann at the end 
of the play in which Macaria should be lamented would come most notably 
KATOTLY EOPTHS. 

Wilamowitz assigns to the parts excised by the alleged reviser the various 
lines attributed to the Heraclidae which do not appear init. These are given by 
Nauck, 7rvag. Graec. Frag. under [ucertarum Fabularum Fragmenta 852, 853, and 
854. It may be noted that only one of them suggests at all the play as we have 
it. Thelines To uév chayjvar Secvov x.7.r. might be thought of as spoken by Macaria 
or by any one who was about to face death by the sword. The other two are of 
an absolutely general character. Moreover only one of the three (852) is referred 
unquestionably to the Heracidae. The others are referred by their lemmata respect- 
ively to the Heracles (854) and to the Antzope as well as to the Heraclidae (833). 
A glance at the J/ucertarum Fabularum Fragmenta in Nauck will show how little 
reliance is to be placed on such references. Compare zuter alia 846, 847, 849, 850, 
856 in Nauck’s Fragmenta. A theory of a revision of the play should not be built 
on the existing lines attributed to the Heraclidae. 

The lament for Macaria desired by Hermann at the end of the play would not 
be in place. As Wilamowitz says, at the end of the drama as we have it no one 
has anything left to do on thestage. Kirchhoff’s theory of the lacunain the middle 
of the play meets with the difficulty of explaining the smoothness of the joining. 
Compare Wilamowitz cited above—‘es ware auch an sich ein sehr seltsamer 
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Zufall wenn ein Blattausfall (an den man doch denken miisste) gerade nach dem 
Schlusse eines Liedes begonnen, und mit dem Schlusse eines anderen Liedes 
geendet hatte.’ 

I hold then, that the faultiness of the structure of the play must be attributed 
to the poet, not to a reviser or to the work of chance. The Hecuda and the Andro- 
mache show similar defects of composition. The Heracidae is a ‘ Gelegenheits- 
stiick.’ Its heroine is really not Macaria, but Athena, whose land has been 
invaded. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 
Vassar College. 











DOUBTFUL SYLLABLES IN IAMBIC SENARII. 


Mr. DARNLEY NAYLOR’S list of ‘ten words which, though they occur in 
iambic senarii, are never long’ is not quite accurate. Omitting amotpémew and 
ixveto@at, which as far as I know are never long, let us consider the remaining 
eight. (1) uypos. Mr. Darnley Naylor expressly excepts the /phigenia cn Aulis 
from his calculations, but I see no reason for excepting the admittedly genuine 
part, and wa tov &’ bypav Kupdatav teOpaypévov | Nypéa (1. 948) is accepted by 
Mr. England in his edition (1891). (2) AdOpa is twice long in the Danae of 
Euripides, ll. 28, 38, a passage which also supplies an instance of paxpds, a use 
denied to Euripides by Mr. Darnley Naylor. (3) metpety. Athen. xiii. p. 599 
cites as from Euripides jy ovd av etmots, oddé petpnoeas av. (4) oTptva. It 
must have been by a slip that the two passages in Sophocles are placed under the 
head of doubtful. In Electra 28 it is short, judas 7’ orp¥vers: in Ajax 771 it is long, 
nvix otpvvovca viv. A similar slip must be responsible for the citation as short of 
the only example of (5) mpomitvw, Electra 1380, ait@, mpomitvw, Riocomar. 
(6) durdoos is to be found long in the Glaucus Potnieus of Aeschylus (fr. 30) 
elAxov © avw AvKNSOV, WaTe SuTTrAOOL | AVKoL «.T.A. Finally though I cannot quote 
an instance of either wérpios or Gxvos used long in senarii, yet they are both 
lengthened in anapaests, the former in the A/cestzs 884, the latter in the 
Ajax 139. 


HERBERT W. GREENE. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 





I am grateful to Mr. Herbert W. Greene for drawing attention to my 
delinquencies. I intentionally omitted the Fragments in my statistics, but ought, 
of course, to have said so. The purpose of my paper was to show the relative 
frequency of longs and shorts. It would obviously be unfair to record two longs 
in a fragment when the whole play might contain twenty shorts. 

It seems to me that the genuine portions of the /phzgenza in Aulis come under 
the category of fragments. As to my slips in regard to otp¥vw and rporitva | 
can only say that I did my best to avoid errors ; but mistakes are inevitable when 
one has recorded many thousands of instances which afterwards require to be 
counted and classified. Still I do not think that the main position will be affected 
by any lapses on my part. 

I have long ago deposited my veferences with the Editor, and, if Mr. Greene 
cares to go through them and correct me further, I personally shall be prepared to 


thank him. 
H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 
The University, Adelaide. 
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A PASSAGE IN BRITISH HISTORY. 


IN the middle of the third book of his Azstories, Tacitus records some 
movements in the western provinces occasioned by the events of 69. The troops 
in Britain, he says, were partial to Vespasian, who had served there with distinction 
in the reign of Claudius, and a party was formed in his interest. 

‘At this dissension, and amid the frequent rumours of civil war, the Britons 
plucked up courage, under the lead of Venutius, whose native pride, and hatred of 
the name of Rome, were further inflamed by a personal quarrel with Queen 
Cartimandua the ruler of the Brigants. Powerful by right of birth, Cartimandua 
had strengthened her dominion since she had taken Caratacus prisoner by guile 
and added splendour to the triumph of the Emperor Claudius. Hence came wealth, 
and the self-indulgence of prosperity ; and disdaining Venutius, her husband, she 
took his squire Vellocatus to share her bed and her throne. This sin divided her 
house against itself. On the husband’s side were the sympathies of the nation, on the 
paramour's the passion and cruelty of its queen. Accordingly Venutius summoned 
help, and, aided by a rebellion among the Brigants themselves, he brought 
Cartimandua into the extremity of peril. Then the Romans were asked to send 
supports. Some companies and squadrons of our auxiliaries ? fought with varying 
result, yet rescued the queen from danger. The kingdom was left to Venutius, the 
war to us.’ 

From this passage, taken alone, it is clear that Tacitus regards the successful 
enterprise of Venutius as inspired by the confusion of the year 69, though in order 
to explain the state of affairs among the Brigants he has to begin with the seizure 
of Caratacus in the early fifties. 

In his latest work, describing an earlier period, Tacitus relates a part of 
the Roman operations in Britain which began under Claudius, who reigned from 
41 to 54. The following episode occurs * :— 

‘Since the capture of Caratacus, Venutius, who belonged, as I said abcve,* to 
the nation of the Brigants, was foremost in the art of war: long loyal, and 
protected by Roman arms while he had Queen Cartimandua to wife; but 
subsequently a quarrel, and immediately afterwards a war, broke out between them, 
and he assumed hostilities against us also. But at first the struggle was merely 


2 cohortes alaeque nostrae. 
+ Presumably in the lost part of book xi, 


1 ZZ, iii. 44, 45. 
3 Ann, xii. 40. 
NO. IV. VOL. I. 
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between themselves, and by the arts of cunning Cartimandua captured his brother 
and his kin. Enraged at this, and stung by the ignominy of submitting to 
the rule of a woman, the enemy broke into her kingdom,! a strong and picked 
band of warriors. This we had foreseen, and cohorts were sent to her aid, which 
brought on a sharp engagement, whose doubtful beginning was followed by a 
more satisfactory end. With a like result a battle was fought by a legion under 
the command of Caesius Nasica ; for Didius, burdened with years and abundance 
of honours, was content to act through his subordinates and to hold the enemy 
back.’ 

Here is a war not unlike the other, but placed by Tacitus in the last years of 
Claudius or the first of Nero, while Didius was governor of Britain, probably 
between 52 and 58. 

Are the wars two, or one and the same ? 

If they are the same, then in the Azstoyies Tacitus records as due to the 
confusion of 69 a war which broke out in 54; he is at least eleven years beside the 
point ; and when he came to write the twelfth book of his Azna/s, he must either 
have forgotten this passage of his earlier work, or have wished by connecting his 
story and dating it aright to cover up a gross blunder, without a word of 
comment or excuse. 

The assumption of the identity of the wars, and the charge of carelessness or 
dishonesty or both which it involves, have often been made or implied,? and from 
the nature of the case they may often be made or implied hereafter unless readers 
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of Tacitus are put on their guard. 


The chief differences between the two stories are these :— 

(1) In the Azstorzes the Romans send auxiliary foot and horse (cohortes 
alaeque nostrae): in the Annals cohorts are sent, but also a legion. 

(2) In the Azstorzes various battles or battles of various issue (warizs proeliis) 
are fought: in the Azmzals the cohorts fight a single battle, which began doubtfully 
but ended pretty well, and the legion fights with a like result. 

(3) In the Hstorzes Venutius is left in possession: from the Axza/s we may 
fairly infer that the Romans, after two or more successful battles, and having a 
legion on the spot, secured their object and left Cartimandua seated on her 
throne. 

(4) The war related in the H7storzes is assigned to 69, that in the Axna/s to 
the fifties. 


These differences seem to me to form a substantial quorum, and I therefore 
suppose that Venutius made two attempts to seize the Brigantine throne. In the 


1 regnum. Andresen in their notes on Amn. xii. 40. To the 
2 I have not examined the older histories and com- __ best of my knowledge, the only writers who clearly 
mentaries, but up to 1875, according to T. Wright, distinguish the two stories are T. Wright (oc. ctz.), 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, ed. 3, p. 57, it Sir James H. Ramsay, 7he Foundations of England, 
had been ‘usual to regard the two notices as relating vol. i. p. 61, and Stein in Pauly-Wissowa’s Rea/en- 
to one event.’ In recent times the identity of the  cyclopddte, s.v. Cartimandua. 
two events is implied by Furneaux and Nipperdey- 
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fifties he failed ; but amid the troubles of 69 he tried again, and the Romans did 
no more than bring off the queen, leaving him in power and defiant of Rome. 

This fits in very well with the progress of the Roman arms in our island. 
While the Brigants were under a client queen, the northern advance of the 
Romans was barred; hence in 61 the ambition of Suetonius Paulinus turns not 
to the north but to the west. It is the change from a dependent queen to a 
defiant king which explains why the first governor appointed by Vespasian 
assailed the Brigants in 71. The tribe then passed from the suzerainty to the 
dominion of Rome, and the way into Scotland was thus opened for Agricola. 

In neither passage has Tacitus given us a clear narrative, and in the Hzstories 
his sketch of the antecedents of the second attempt of Venutius is incomplete 
without a reference to the first. But such faults abound in his account of the British 
wars, and they are far easier to understand and excuse than the blunder of a dozen 
years or so with which he has been charged. 

I may add that in the passage of the Azuzals Nipperdey’s conjecture regzam 
for regnum is doubly bad: it presupposes, first, that the two stories are one and 
the same; and, secondly, that in the A/zstorzes Venutius begins his attack on 
Cartimandua from inside the tribe. The latter cannot be inferred from the words 
of Tacitus. 

If my account of these events is right, it is incrdibele that Cartimandua and 
the Brigants! should have taken a leading part in the great rebellion of 61, as a 
passage of the Agricola implies. The word Srigantes, justly suspected on other 
grounds, must be due to a slip of the memory or of the pen. 


E. HARRISON. 
Agr. 31: Brigantes femina duce. 








THUCYDIDES THE MYTHISTORIAN. 


Thucydides Mythistoricus. By FRANCIS MACDONALD CORNFORD, Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold, 1907. 
Pp. xvi+252. Two Collotypes. Ios. 6d. net. 


Mr. CORNFORD’S study in Thucydides consists of two parts, the first containing 
76 pages and entitled Thucydides Historicus and the second comprising 172 
pages and two full-page illustrations and inscribed Thucydides Mythicus. To 
put the matter crudely, the first is an estimate of failure—in ‘history’; and the 
second an estimate of accomplishment—in ‘ mythistory.’ 

Mr. Cornford’s criticism of Thucydides the historian may be presented most 
conveniently in extracts from his own summary of its chapters. 


‘ Thucydides’ first Book does not provide either Sparta or Athens with a sufficient 
motive for fighting.’ ‘All non-Thucydidean accounts of the outbreak of war make the nego- 
tiations turn so/e/y} on the Megarian decrees. ‘Thucydides records none of these three 
decrees, and keeps Megarian affairs in the background, suppressing Pericles’ connexion with 
them. The coercion of Megara was the first step in the unofficial policy forced on Pericles 
by his commercial supporters ; the object being to establish a trade-route from the Piraeus to 
the West across the Megarid from Nisaea to Pegae, and so to cut out Corinth.’ ‘ Thucy- 
dides says nothing of earlier Athenian relations with the West, or of the part taken by 
Pericles in the alliance with Corcyra, though he gives one or two indications that this alliance 
was a step towards conquest of the West.’ ‘ Thucydides always regarded the Sicilian as an 
irrelevant diversion, because he never saw its connexion with the Megarian decrees, and 
could not know that Pericles adopted the anti-Megarian policy only because it was forced 
upon him.’ 

‘Thucydides’ conception of history was different from the modern. He undertakes to 
record only what was actually done in the war (€pya), and the ‘accounts’ (Adyot) given by 
the agents.’ ‘He says nothing about causes, and draws no distinction between airiéa and 
ampopaces. The first book is not about causes but ‘ grievances’ (airiar)—the story of a feud 
between Athens and Sparta, which he traces down from the Persian Wars (i. 88-118). 

‘The only natural causes of human events, considered by ancient historians, are psycho- 
logical—the characters and immediate motives of men or of personified states ; whereas 
moderns look for social and economic conditions, etc., and formulate abstract laws.’ ‘ Thucy- 
dides had not only no religion and no philosophy, but no sczence or scientific conceptions. 
He limits himself to recording observed actions and alleged motives.’ 


1 The italics in the quotations from Mr. Cornford here and throughout this notice are his own. 
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The Lacedaemonian demand for the rescission of the decrees against Megara 
was an ultimatum; and Mr. Cornford is unquestionably right in making the 
investigation of their significance a cardinal point. Unless those decrees were 
dictated by pure vindictiveness, and it was now some fourteen years since the 
Megarid had passed out of Athenian control, their aim could only be to force the 
Megarians to become the subjects or the submissive allies of Athens. Why then 
was this design pressed at the risk of war by Athens and resisted at the same risk 
not merely by Corinth but by the rest of the Peloponnesian confederacy ? 
Mr. Cornford says because the possession of Megara, of Nisaea, its eastern and of 
Pegae, its western port would have established Athens as a dangerous rival to 
Corinth in the transisthmal commerce with the West and with Sicily and Italy 
in particular. That this was a real danger, he gives us good reason for believing. 
But it was not the only one nor the chief one. About the commercial interests of 
Corinth in the transpontine West Sparta knew little and cared less. But it was 
vital for her, and for her commercial neighbour likewise, that no restless and 
unfriendly power should be able to close at will the overland routes of trade and 
war between the Morea and Northern Greece. And what held for Sparta held for 
Boeotia also. 

From more than one passage of Thucydides, not overlooked by Mr. Cornford, 
it appears that on these Megarian decrees hinged the question of peace or war. 
He tells us however, p. 29, that 


‘no one reading the whole story in Thucydides, and unacquainted with the other evi- 
dence, would gather this impression. Such a reader would be left with the idea that the 
decree was in itself, as Pericles calls it, “‘a trifling matter” exaggerated by the Spartans, and 
merely held to by the Athenians as a point of honour. He would never discover that there 
were ¢hree decrees, each more stringent than the last, or that the second was moved by 
Pericles himself, or that, by this ‘‘ trifling matter,” Megara was reduced nearly to starvation.’ 


This criticism takes, as it would seem, insufficient account of two not 
unimportant factors in the case—the habitual reserve of the historian and his 
avowed and uniform method of presenting a political situation. To Thucydides an 
express and triple mention of the decrees (i. 139 § 1, 140 § 6, 144 § 2) may well have 
seemed sufficient : he would, I fear, have counted for but a ‘ dull elf’ a reader who 
should have failed to gather their importance. As to the second point the Megarian 
decrees were not an end but a means—a means, moreover, which had not as yet attained 
its object. Was it likely that Pericles would commit the blunder of proclaiming in 
public the nature of the designs which these decrees implied? In Thucydides he 
adroitly turns the question from the character of the decrees to the character of 
the Lacedaemonian demands and plays upon the chord of national susceptibility 
which can ever be relied on to answer with the note of war. ‘ 747s,’ he says, and 
we can imagine how the Pnyx rang to the cheers, ‘is not expostulation but 
dictation, BovAovrar todkguwme paAdAov 7) AOYos Ta éEyKAnpaTa SiarvecOar Kai 
ETLTAaGTOVTES Hon Kal OVKETL aiTL@mevoe madpecot. He says in effect, This 


1 This is not quite exact: but let it pass, 
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‘small matter,’ as the peace party would have it to be, the mere reversal of a 
resolution of your own, is in truth a national surrender, which will expose you to 
still further indignities. 

It would thus appear that the coercion of Megara did not by any means 
necessarily involve the Western policy, the Sicily-via-Megara extension as we may 
call it; and there is no reason why Pericles should not have moved the second 
Megarian decree with the object of regaining for Athens the position in Greece 
proper that she had lost in 447-6. Why should he shrink from supporting a 
measure whose success would have secured the frontiers of his country’, because it 
might tempt his countrymen to ambitions of which he did not at that moment 
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approve ?* 

Mr. Cornford thinks that the conception of a Western policy is earlier than we 
should have gathered from Thucydides. And in this he appears to be right. But 
there is nothing to show that in its initial stages it had any connexion with the 
subjection of Megara. And to put it in a word, the new theory is less compre- 
hensive and satisfying as an explanation of the facts than that already put forward 
by Busolt Griechische Geschichte (1904) III. ii. pp. 810, 817. 

‘The more the political horizon darkened, the more imperious grew the desire 
at Athens to regain possession of Megara and the Megarian passes to cover 
Attica against Peloponnesian attacks, and at the same time to break the connexion 
between the Peloponnese and Boeotia’ (p. 810). 

‘This [the subjection of Megara] the Corinthians could not tolerate. For 
apart from the consideration that with the possession of Megara Athens would 
have become their immediate neighbour and have commanded the Megarian 
passes, it would, from Nisaea and Pagai, have controlled the Corinthian waters. 
Furthermore the possession of Pagai would have relieved the Athenians from the 
necessity of carrying their trade to the West round the Peloponnese. They would 
have caught up the lead of Corinth and become a far more formidable rival to her 
than hitherto in the commerce of the world’ (p. 817). 

To pass to another question, Thucydides has not told us, it is said, what the 
‘cause’ of the Peloponnesian war was, nor could he have told us, for he did not 
know what a ‘cause’ was. In order to show what a ‘cause’ is, I had better quote 
Mr. Cornford again (pp. 65 5¢.). 


When we had observed the rise of a commercial population in the Piraeus and noted 
that Corinth was well situated to control the stream of trade from Sicily across the isthmus, 
it occurred to us that Megara was on the same isthmus and presented the only weak point 
which the Piraeus, with designs of expansion westward, could attack. The result was that, 
whereas there was no possible connexion between such isolated psychological facts as the 





1 * Holding Megara, she had a strong frontier against 
the Peloponnesus, commanding the isthmus from 
Pagae on the Corinthian to Nisaea on the Saronic 
bay... Thus [by the building of the Long Walls to 
Nisaea] the eastern coast-road was under her control, 
and Attica had a strong bulwark against invasion by 
land.’—Bury, History of Greece, ch. ix, section 2. 


“ Pericles, it should be remembered, was not op- 
posed to the extension of the Athenian empire in 
itself, but to its extension during the operations of 
the war. Nor was he opposed to Athenians turning 
their attention to the West in particular, as he showed 
by the part he played in the foundation of Thuril. 
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alarm of the Spartans, the personal ambitions of Cleon and Alcibiades, and the virtuous 
moderation of the Megarian people, the connexion between the elements and factors in the 
‘situation’ we considered was obvious. Hence we could perceive that the whole war, the 
Sicilian enterprise, and the attack on Megara could all be traced to one and the same set of 
causes, which governed the entire train of events.’ 


Of the class of ‘causes’ here had in view, of economic material causes 
Thucydides certainly knew nothing. But is the conception of ‘cause’ thus to 
be circumscribed? Shall it take no account of personal and, above all of 
national character and motives? Can we in this century and this country 
maintain that the existence of an expansive powerful and martial nationality with 
its soul bent on a Weltpolitzk (and Athenian enterprise was by no means limited 
to Athens and Corcyra) would not of itself produce such apprehension and 
irritation that it might with perfect propriety be called the ‘cause’ of the war? 
And this, it is clear from i. 23. 4, was the judgment of Thucydides. Mr. Cornford 
lays some stress on the fact that Thucydides has no distinctive word for ‘cause,’ 
aitia not having as yet thrown off the earlier senses of ‘blameworthiness, charge, 
responsibility.’ This opens the very interesting but not less difficult question how 
far the absence of a concept can be presumed from the absence of a distinct 
expression for it. The time has gone by when it could be thought that the 
scantiness of words for colours in the ancient and particularly in the Homeric 
vocabulary argued a defect of vision in the users. Thucydides, it is clear to any 
close observer of his language, is an example of a thinker struggling to express 
himself in a medium not yet adapted for his purpose, and I am inclined to believe 
that his conception of causation, though not explicit in a single abstract, was for 
practical purposes sufficient. 

The second and major prat of Mr. Cornford’s study consists of an attempt to 
investigate an element 


‘in the impression left on our minds by the work as a whole. . . . which is not accounted 
for by the author’s avowed method and design.’ 


He says, p. 79, 

‘We are vaguely, but unmistakably, conscious of an artistic effect of the whole.... We 
are further aware that this artistic unity is closely bound up with the worth and beauty of the 
book and with its appeal to a modern mind.’ 


The existence of such an element in the narrative of Thucydides has long 
been recognized, though this recognition has not always taken the same form. 
The non-prosaic character of his work was apparent to the ancient critic Diony- 
sius, who ‘ will not shrink from calling the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides 
poetical compositions’ aoijoecs.2 H. Miiller-Striibing, in a striking article in the 
Neue Jahrbiicher, characterizes the work as ‘a didactic martial epic,’ and the epithet 


' The account of the development of the meaning zm J/taly, p. 72) and Ger. Sache (Ursache) are also 
of airia in Liddell and Scott is more correct than of forensic origin. 
that in J. H. H. Schmidt’s Griech. Synonymik. Caussa, 2 Epist. ad Pomp. i. p. 777. 
(for which I accept Conway’s derivation) Verner’s Law ° xxxi (1885), pp. 289 sq. 
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‘dramatic’ has been applied to him so often that it now seems to adhere to 
his personality. Mr. Cornford’s pursuit of this element leads him to conclusions 
which may be summed up roughly as follows. Thucydides, under the domination 
of a form of thought from which his age had not shaken itself free, and powerfully 
affected, as a literary artist, by the compelling genius of Aeschylus, fails to carry 
out his genuine and honest intention of narrating the facts as they occurred. This 
presentation was insensibly but continuously shaped and coloured by a trans- 
figuring imagination, before which flitted semi-personal abstractions, such as Fortune 
and Desire, invested with an invisible but irresistible potency over mortal destinies 
and conduct. To the influence of such existences events are unconsciously subor- 
dinated, and history is made to read lessons which the literal reproduction of the 
facts would fail to provide. Thus to take the first and the most striking of Mr. 
Cornford’s examples (in chapter vi ‘ The Luck of Pylos’) Thucydides’ account of 
the operations at Pylos and Sphacteria has been profoundly modified by the prepos- 
session that the events were manifestations of the activity of an unseen Tvyn. 
To review Mr. Cornford’s arguments, criticisms, and contentions within the limits 
that must be assigned to this notice is clearly impossible. But since his is preemi- 
nently a book which may be expected to have both sequels and followers, it will 
be useful to put in as sharp a form as possible a crucial issue in Mr. Cornford’s 
argument ; and to draw the attention both of author and readers to certain defects 
in the treatment which, whether they happen to vitiate his conclusions in the 
present volume or not, may be relied on sooner or later to betray him or others 
into serious error. 

The issue is that raised in chapter vi, which is headed THE LUCK OF PYLOS 


and begins thus 


‘ The first episode in the History which presents features apparently inexplicable on the 
supposition that Thucydides is working on his avowed plan and certainly not fully explained 
by any hypothesis yet advanced by modern criticism, is the story of the occupation of Pylos.’ 


The avowed plan of Thucydides is that set forth in i. 22, and thus adequately 
represented by Mr. Cornford 


Of the events—what actually was done in the war, I have thought fit not to write from 
any chance information, nor yet according to any notion of my own, but to record those at 
which I was present, or which I heard of from others, with the greatest possible accuracy of 
investigation. To discover these facts was laborious, because those who were present at the 
various events differed in their reports of the same occurrences according to the state of their 
memories or as they sympathized with one side or the other.’ 


And the account given by Thucydides is ‘apparently inexplicable’ because he 
has represented 


‘as fortuitous a series of events which we, after some reflection, can see to have been in 
great measure designed’ (p. 97). 


1 The influence of Aeschylus upon Thucydides is not seem to allow for the loss of the major part of 
probably exaggerated by Mr. Cornford. He does contemporary Greek literature. 
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It may be taken that for no series of events, except such as Thucydides him- 
self had witnessed,! were his sources of information likely to be better than for the 
one now being considered. The expedition was recent, its results had been most 
striking, those who had taken part in it had returned to Athens, and Thucydides 
was still there.2 It was not like Athenian politicians to efface themselves when 
their policy had achieved a brilliant success, and if the series of events had been 
designed, every one in Athens must have known of the design. But the issue can 
be narrowed still further. There is nothing in the whole Thucydidean narrative of 
which Mr. Cornford speaks so contemptuously as the account of the fortification of 
Pylos,—‘ mudlarking’ he calls it more than once. Now Pylos was fortified either 
voluntarily or by command, and ‘ Thucydides’ informant in the first narrative (the 
siege of Pylos), who was one of the defenders of Pylos’ (p. 86 note), must have known 
which. If it was by order, he must so have told Thucydides. Now what Thucy- 
dides writes iv. 3. 2 sg. is this, o AnuooOévns evOds HEiov TevyiferOar TO ywpior . . 
ws 8 ove érebey ovTe TOvS OTpPAaTHYOVS OUTE TOUS TTPAaTLwTAS, 
taotepov Kal Tois TaEtadpyots Kotvwacas, naovyavey bro atdoias, méxpl 
avTois Tois oTpaTiwtais ayordlovow opun évémere TepiaTaow ExTELyioaL TO 
ywpiov. Mr. Cornford says that the historian’s ‘representation’ of the events of 
Pylos and Sphacteria as fortuitous was ‘ deliberate.’ But this would be something 
more. It would be deliberate fadrication, and as cunning as anything in Defoe. 

The first words of Mr. Cornford’s chapter vi which I have already quoted 
suggest two questions, to which we would gladly find an answer. First, w/y is this 
episode of Pylos the first in which the new influence has warped the narrative of 
Thucydides? Why are there no traces before of a gradual decline, of partial 
aberration from veracity? Nemo repente fuit mythistoricissimus. Secondly we 
are naturally curious to know how the author would deal with the difficulties 
which have been felt with reference to the siege of Plataea.* Does Mr. Cornford 
accept or reject the Thucydidean account? And if he rejects it, how does he 
explain its genesis? It is full of details which, if false, must have been sheer 
inventions of somebody. 

Mr. Cornford, though imputing to Thucydides deliberate perversion of the 
events through which Cleon rose to military distinction, will not for a moment allow 
that in his account of the Sphacteria incident and elsewhere the historian ‘has 
misrepresented the facts decause he had a personal grudge against him.’ If so, 
Mr. Cornford asks, 


‘What are we to say of an historian who began his work with an austere profession of 
fidelity to truth and then distorted his narrative, concealed facts with the deliberate purpose 
of discrediting a politician who had been instrumental in causing his own banishment ?’ 


(p. 80). 


The ‘deliberate’ misrepresentations of ‘malignity’ are not easy to reconcile 


1 I assume with Mr. Cornford that he was not 2 He was strategus in the following year. 
present in person at the operations in Pylos and 3 Especially by Miiller-Striibing in the paper already 
Sphacteria. cited. 
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with the personal character which we love to attribute to Thucydides. But it is 
not from this quarter that the truth is chiefly or most commonly imperilled. The 
prime danger comes from an unconscious and involuntary bias which, in the present 
case, Mr. Cornford has not disproved nor indeed sought to disprove. 

I will set down here an illustration of this which I noted when I was reading 
this book, not because it is of any special importance in itself, but because it came 
pat to show how, even when the facts are fully known to a writer, unconscious 
bias will pervert both truth and reason. A number of persons were recently 
accused of agrarian outrage, they were three times put upon their trial and on each 
occasion the jury failed to agree. The matter gave rise to interrogations in the 
House of Commons, but Ministers’ replies were not such as to satisfy the /rzsh 
News. Accordingly in its issue and its placards of July 11 this paper had the 
following announcements 


IRISH JURIES FLOUTED. 
RETRIED AFTER THREE ACQUITTALS, 


in these seven words asserting the evident falsehood that an ‘acquitted’ prisoner 
can be tried a second time, and the patent fallacy that the majorities on all the 
three juries must have been in favour of an acquittal, when in every case it was at 
least equally probable that there was a majority for condemnation. 

But Mr. Cornford’s handling of this topic is open to criticism on other and 
broader grounds. He argues that certain hypotheses of motive are inconsistent 
with the character of Thucydides. Thus apropos of the Sphacteria narrative he 
writes on p. 95 


‘We are told either that Thucydides is “ moralizing” on the uncertainty of war, or that 
he is actuated by some personal “ feeling ” of malignity, and indulging it in detraction. The 
first of these hypotheses is, in our opinion, a grave charge against him as a man of sense ; the 
second is a still graver charge against his moral character.’ } 


To infer the character of Thucydides, which is otherwise unknown, from 
indications which we fancy that we have discovered in his writings and then to 
use this inference to exclude hypotheses which but for it would be admissible or 
even plausible comes perilously near towards arguing in a circle. Mankind cannot 
apparently be too often warned not to confuse the writer with the person nor ideal 
with moral elevation. While therefore we may amuse our human curiosity by 
drawing pictures of the man whom we believe to have been Thucydides, we must 
keep these fancies out of our estimates of his work as history and art. Thucydides 
is a consummate artist. His reserve is known to all: mzramur ut unum Sciltcet 
egregit mortalem altique silenti, This reserve we shall do well to copy and to 
refuse to conclude anything as to his character from the fact that ‘he could tell the 


1 A similar argument appears in another place. cydides deliberately to represent as fortuitous a series 
‘Were those pages written by a man who hated of events which we, after some reflection, can see to 
Athens and triumphed in her fall? Wecannot think have been in great measure designed’ (p. 97). 
of any other motive which could have induced Thu- 
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story of his own military failure, which cost him twenty years of exile, without a 
syllable of extenuation’! any more than from the fact that he could tell the story 
of the cold-blooded murder of 2,000 patriotic Helots without a syllable of 
reprobation. 

While we must decline the discussion of Thucydides’ character, anything that 
concerns him as thinker and artist is strictly relevant to the inquiry ; and what 
Mr. Cornford has to say upon a mythopoeic strain in the genius of the historian 
is deserving of very serious attention. Here too however we must be careful to 
distinguish. The mode of expression is by no means always the mode of thought ; 
and Mr. Cornford, though he recognizes a difference, does not always separate 
conceptual from stylistic personifications, The use which he makes (pp. 122 sg@.) 
of a passage in Diodotus’ speech in favour of clemency to the Mytilenaeans is 
questionable from two points of view. Firstly it may be said that the thinker is not 
himself to be made responsible for the form in which ideas are clothed for presentation 
by an orator to a popular assembly; secondly that the personification of Hope 
Desire and Fortune is not so much part of the substance as of the vehicle of the 
ideas. In these matters impression has to be our only guide; and when I read the 
celebrated chapters on the moral disorganization of Hellas with their cool dissection 
of motive and situations, I am not tempted by the wording to suppose that 
Polemos is a real personification in iii. 82,2 or Logos or Horcos in 83.3 And this 
forces me into a somewhat sceptical attitude as to the reality of the personifications 
which I am asked to discover elsewhere. 

On the whole, though we may fairly own that to the popular Greek imagin- 
ation at the time of the Peloponnesian war and indeed for long after, the 
abstractions psychical or other of which Mr. Cornford speaks were real though 
shadowy entities, the evidence adduced is not sufficient to warrant us in saying 
the same for Thucydides, still less in ascribing an influence so extensive and 
warping as is assumed. Great writers will take up consciously or unconsciously 
the expressions of their time, even when at variance with their own convictions. 
Witness Lucretius who at ii. 652 censures the personifying use of Meptunus for the 
sea, of Bacchus for wine, and at ii. 472 and iii. 221 slips into it himself. 

The grounds upon which Mr. Cornford would suspect an incident or a narrative 
of being unhistorical may be gathered from some examples. 

Upon the closing scene of the downward career of Pausanias (Thuc. i. 
128 sgg.) he writes as follows (p. 136) 








1 Thucydides Mythistoricus, p. 80. 

26 B& wéAeuos EPEAwY Thy ebwoplay Tod Kal? 
nuepay Blaos 5:8doKaros Kal mpds Ta mapdvtTa 
Tas Opyas T@V TMOAAGY dpuotoi (§ 3). 

3 ob yap Hv 6 Biarvaowy obre Adyos exupds 
oite SpKos poBepds (§ 1). 

Mr. Cornford indicates personification by means of 
initial capitals. The use of this modern device in an 
ancient author has its inconveniences, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Bréal’s Semantics, Pref. pp. 


xxvil sg.), and Mr. Cornford does not escape them. 
The employment or non-employment of capitals, ¢.z. 
in vi. 78. 2 od yap oldv re &ua ris 7’ emOvuias Kal ris 
Tixns tov aitrdy Taulay yevéoOau (p. 105, n. 1), and 
Sophocles Antigone (616) &@ yap 5h wodbrAayKTos 
"EAm)s moAAois wev bvacis avdpa@v, moAAois 8 ’Andra 
kovpovéwy épwérwy is arbitrary: indeed the capital 
in the last case (’Amdrn) is grammatically hardly 
intelligible. 
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‘The ephors arrange that they shall be concealed behind a partition and overhear a 
conversation between the king and his treacherous messenger, who contrives to draw from 
Pausanias a full and damning avowal. ... The last scene 1s staged by means of a theatrical 
property now so cheapened by use as to be barely respectable—a screen !’ 


To his discussion (p. 132) of ‘the version preserved by Thucydides of the 
legend of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the tyrant-slayers,’ upon which he observes 
that 


‘The two brothers, or lovers, and the injured sister, or wife—the relationships vary—are 
the standing dramatis personae on such occasions. Collatinus, Brutus, and Lucretia are 
another example from legend, while the purely mythical type which shapes such legends is 
seen in the Dioscuri and Helen.’ 


he appends the following note upon an alternative version of the death of 
Alcibiades 


‘Even aspirants to tyranny have to be killed on this pattern. Thus one version of 
Alcibiades’ death was that the drothers of a woman with whom he was spending the night set 
fire to the house and cut him down as he leapt out through the flames.’ Plut. vé#. A/c. fin. 


In chapter xii Mr. Cornford would interpret the debate in the assembly upon 
the Sicilian expedition by the light of the debate in the council chamber of 
Xerxes on the Persian war as set forth by Herodotus! 


‘We shall hear Nikias reiterate the warnings addressed in vain by Artabanus to the 
infatuate monarch and Alcibiades echo the eager tones of Mardonius, who ever desirous of 
some new thing and wishing himself to be regent of Hellas persuaded Xerxes’ (Herod. vii. 6) 
p. 201 


and (p. 214 and note), speaking of Nikias’ change of front, 


“So Nikias found his position reversed rovvavriov wepiéory aird.” Another curious 
dramatic detail of resemblance between Nikias and Artabanus, who, in consequence of the 
vision, ‘‘ whereas he had formerly been the only person openly to oppose the expedition, now 
appeared as openly to urge it”’ (Herod. vii. 18). 


It would seem then that an incident is liable to be suspected, if it is such as 
would be effective in drama, or if its narrator might have taken it from a previous 
writer. Principles so drastic must be very cautiously applied. 

Nothing is less dramatic than the incredible. A test of good drama is the 
tacit assent of the spectator to the probability of what it shows him—his feeling 
that such and such things have happened, that they do still happen, that they will 
happen again. Not so long ago I read in the police reports how a concealed ephor, 
in the shape of a policeman, obtained evidence of the guilt of a vulgar Pausanias 
through listening to his admissions to an accomplice. Within the past twelve 
months English newspapers have given some space to a trial in one of the 
Southern States of America in which two brothers were tried for the murder of 
an Alcibiades who had dishonoured their sister. If ‘history repeats itself, are 


1 Mr. Cornford’s method is substantially the same as Miiller-Striibing’s (4c. 3115¢¢.) in regard to certain 
incidents of the siege of Plataea. 
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historians to avoid following its example? It is not necessarily a reflexion on the 
credibility of Thucydides that similar occurrences have already been chronicled 
by Herodotus. It is possible to carry scepticism too far. What do we think 


nowadays of Juvenal's insinuation ? 
creditur olim 


ueltficatus Athos et quicquid Graecia mendax 
audet in historia ¢.¢.s. (x. 173 sg.) 


In the market-place of Devizes stands a cross which records that ‘On Thurs- 
day, the 25th of January, 1753, Ruth Pierce, of Potterne, in this county, agreed, 
with three other women, to buy a sack of wheat in the market, each paying her 
due proportion towards the same. One of these women, in collecting the several 
quotas of money, discovered a deficiency, and demanded of Ruth Pierce the sum 
which was wanting to make good the amount. Ruth Pierce protested that she 
had paid her share, and said “she wished she might drop down dead, if she had 
not.” She rashly repeated this awful wish, when to the consternation and terror of 
the surrounding multitude she instantly fell down and expired, having the money 
concealed in her hand.’ What could be more ‘dramatic’ or more certain of being 
condemned by Mr. Cornford as legendary, had it appeared in the pages of a fifth 
century historian ? 

The strength of the evidence which Mr. Cornford adduces will lie in its 
accumulation. Upon this each reader must judge for himself, and for it he must 
refer to the book. Nothing that I have said or shall say in this notice is designed to 
make such reference superfluous. But I will venture thus far in a positive opinion. 
Thucydides in his history does undoubtedly dramatize in a sense. His presentation 
of a policy or situation by means of speeches, which are not and do not profess to 
be exact reports of what was said and which in some cases could not possibly have 
been so, is dramatic. His deviation from this custom in a single instance, the 
Melian dialogue, is uniquely dramatic. The same character may be traced in his 
selection and grouping of incidents and his disposition of the figures that were to 
form part of his historical tableaux. But we must not allow this either to mislead 
or to astonish us. We are not to expect from a great historian the registering 
fidelity of a tape or a phonograph. His highest work is done by reconstructing 
and illumining imagination, and here Thucydides, artist and historian, is supreme. 

In the modern conception history is a science to be pursued, like other 
sciences, for its own sake and without direct regard to its utility. Not so in the 
ancient one. The Greek and Roman historians did not, to use a flippant modern 
phrase, go into history for their health’s sake. Their view is expressed, never 
better, in the words of Livy Praef. 10 ‘hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione rerum 
salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in inlustri posita monumento 
intueri ; inde ¢2bz tuaeque ret publicae quod imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu, 
foedum exitu, quod uites. This is the conception of Thucydides, though so little 
obtruded that it easily escapes us, as in the dry and almost colourless profession of 
design in the account of the plague ii. 48. 4 éyw 8 olov tr’ éyiyveto réEw Kai ad’ 
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@v av TLS TKOTAD, ei TOTE Kai AVOLS ETWLTEeToOL, paddor av ExoL TL 
TpoEeLdws pn ayvoetv, tavta Sntwow. If now Thucydides, consciously or 
unconsciously (from the modern point of view this is practically indifferent), has 
perverted the inner verities of the facts that he records, if he has bidden us to 
draw moral and political lessons from events which did not contain them, he must 
be adjudged to have fallen short of that ideal of truth and accuracy which he 
admittedly set before him. But what if the lessons were there? 

It will have been gathered from the length of the foregoing critique that I 
regard this book as neither uninteresting nor unimportant. But it would be unjust 
to its author to conclude without a more positive avowal. I would say then that 
he has pointed out difficulties in the narrative of Thucydides which future 
champions of its truth and trustworthiness cannot afford to neglect. We may 
disagree with the author’s own solution ; but about its novelty and ingenuity there 
can be no dispute. Scattered over his pages are numerous acute and suggestive 
criticisms on points of detail, literary aesthetic and psychological. The book 
has another and what at the present time is perhaps a greater merit. Those 
who have observed the more recent developments in the writing of history will 
allow that, unavoidable as these may be, they have not enhanced its attractions. 
The strictly scientific methods of the new history as of the new philology are not 
alluring to the popular taste. A diet of pulverized and deodorized facts, flavoured 
with distilled statistics, is apt to turn all but the most carefully whetted appetite. 
We owe therefore a double debt of gratitude to Mr. Cornford in that he has 
combined scientific analysis with literary form and that he has invested the 
conclusions of a rationalist with all the charm of a mythistorian. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 












































BURNET’S PLATONIS OPERA. Vot. V. 


Platonts Opera, recognouit breuique adnotatione critica instruxit JOANNES BURNET. 
Tomus V. Tetralogiam ix, Definitiones et Spuria continens. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1907. 74x54. Pp. x+598(?). Cloth 8s. 


THIS concluding volume of the Oxford text of Plato contains Tetralogy IX 
(ie. Minos, Leges, Epinomis, Epistulae), the Definitions and the ‘spurious’ 
dialogues (de iusto, de uirtute, Demodocus, Sisyphus, Eryxias, Axiochus). The 
chief codices available for the text are A (Parisinus), L (Laurentianus), 
O (Vaticanus): F (Vindobonensis) does not go beyond the J/znvos. Useful or 
interesting variants are often furnished by Stobaeus and Eusebius, For 
Laws I-VI the editor has availed himself of Schanz’s collation of A; for the 
rest of the books he has made his own collation. ‘In Legibus edendis,’ so he 
writes in his Praefatzo, ‘malui plerumque traditam scripturam etiam corruptam 
repraesentare quam Musuri lectiones ex Aldina arripere.’ If anything, indeed, 
Prof. Burnet errs on the side of caution, and adheres to the tradition even when it 
is obviously erroneous. Yet he admits a good many of the conjectural corrections 
made by earlier critics, as well as a number of his own. Thus we find in his text 
Ritter’s apernv tratdelas for apetiis madetav (Laws 673 A); Ritter’s <o> adios and 
Schanz’s aed for de2 (716D); Stephens’ €6y for 76n (794E); Hermann’s 6 for ro 
(803 D); Schneider's 6€ dévtws for Seovtws (837C); Bekker’s év trodto for év tovTw 
(882 A); Stallbaum’s «otros for Toros (9448). The alterations due to the editor 
himself number, perhaps, half a hundred: only a few specimens can be recorded 
here. Laws 666D ‘ post dwvyy distinxi et 7) alterum seclusi’: 777 C xdXwzra@v for 
KroTa@v: 824A HTTov for 7» T@v: 865A ‘Tay apyovTwy seclusi’: 925 A rovtwy for 
Tov Tav: 965E éav, opav 6 for dav *pyn.: Deff. 413 D, transposition of vowos and 
dixn: 416A, transposition of derAla ... opus and apyn: Ax. 372A apye for 
apyetat, As may be inferred from these specimens, most of the novelties are in 
matters of detail: many of them seem to deserve acceptance, but not many of 
them can be called exciting. In dealing with some of the more difficult and 
corrupt passages the editor is chary of conjecture. Thus, in Laws 639 B, «av dSevros 
av é€v tots Sewvots vmro péOns Tov poBov vavtid ; is so printed in the text, while 
Cobet’s ws bio (also approved by Schanz) is recorded in the footnote: but wéOns 
as a metaphor, beside vavtié as a metaphor, can hardly be right, and one is 
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tempted to restore weyéfous. Again in 722C ov yap meOot Kepavyivtes THY waynv 
vonobetovow «tr. Winckelmann’s conj. éidayyv (which had occurred to me 
independently) finds no place in the footnotes, though it seems more worthy of 
notice than the suggestions of Stallb. and Ast. No new emendation is offered 
at 727 A, Oeiov yap ayabov mov ti»: to read tiyuntéov would be as likely a 
correction as any of those proposed. In 739B the MSS. give «ai ef tis adrXos dv 
elmrote (or Ontrote) €Oednoevev, but the editor inserts in his text ded wore: perhaps, 
however, we ought to read aAAy wore. In 740E Winck.’s conj. admavtdcar <ai> 
dvvaytat KTH. is put in the text, but without the accent on the relative (so too in the 
footnote dzs): read, perhaps, a? qwavtws 6 In 764D oixnoewy is left in the text, 
with Herm.’s aoxnoewv mentioned below: read, perhaps, (after xai) drvouxnoewyr, 
In 935 C, for érépm xax@ one might suggest éyOp@ x. Q60C-D (tv “Atporor.. 
Svvamtv) is another passage upon which one would be thankful for further light. 
But perhaps in his promised Supplementum Prof. Burnet will remove the bushel. 
In regard to matters of fact, his accuracy is so great that it is by no means easy [| 
to convince him of sin. In a footnote on 881 A we read ‘ tiwwpe@y ci. C. Ritter;’ 
but does not the credit of the conjecture belong rather to Winckelmann ? 

All students of Plato will join in cordially congratulating both Prof. Burnet 
and the Oxford Press upon the completion of this admirable text ; and all who are 
concerned for the honour of our native scholarship will rejoice that at last, 
through their zeal, ‘the reproach of Egypt’ is rolled away. 

R. G. Bury. 
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KENYON AND BELL'S BRITISH MUSEUM PAPYRI. 


Greek Papyri in the British Museum: Catalogue, Vol. III. Edited by F. G. KENYON 
and H.I. BELL. London: H. Frowde and others, 1907. Pp. Ixxiv+388. 
100 Collotype Facsimiles, in Portfolio. £2 2s. (without Facsimiles). 


THIS stately volume covers the acquisitions of Greek papyri made by the British 
Museum between 1895 and 1903. The average rate of annual increase during that 
period was a little over 100 items ; and though two-fifths of the number had been 
edited before reaching the Museum, there remain to be dealt with some 500 new 
texts of which about one half are now published in full, brief descriptions being 
given of the remainder. Dr. Kenyon, the author of the two previous parts of the 
Catalogue, whose skill and accuracy need no commendation, has lightened his 
somewhat formidable task by sharing it with Mr. H. I. Bell, who here makes a 
first appearance as editor of non-literary papyri. For let none cherish vain hopes,— 
there are no new literary treasures lurking in this long array of texts. The 
nearest approach to literary form is made by a late liturgical papyrus (No. 1029, 
p. 284) which on one side has a badly written and obscure invocation of the Trinity 
and various saints, on the other a rather more intelligible, if ungrammatical, address 
to the Virgin. The rest of the collection, though widely diversified in content and 
ranging in date from the third century B.c. to the eighth A.D., belongs unreservedly 
to the genus ‘document.’ The texts, which are classified according to periods and 
subjects, and furnished, after the manner of preceding volumes, with introductions 
and brief explanatory notes, may be somewhat stiff reading, but include a quantity of 
interesting material for anyone who cares to delve among these relics of everyday 
life in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

A small Ptolemaic group (pp. I-22) consists mainly of second century sales 
of a familiar type. No. 879 (p.5) is noticeable on account of some fresh 
phraseology in the date formulae; the epithet éavrayv evyapicrov applied to 
Euergetes II still awaits explanation. The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
Roman period, and here the majority of the more important texts are to be found. 
The name of a new third-century praefect, Masculinus, emerges in No. 946 (p. 31). 
Some fresh information concerning the customs-dues is obtainable from Nos. 929, 
1169, and 1107 (pp. 40-8; cf. No. 964, p. 211), registers of tolls collected, which 
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establish more clearly than heretofore the methods of estimating the tax. To the 
same group belongs No. 856 (p. 91), a table of duties analogous to the Coptos tariff 
inscription, but perhaps scarcely treated by the editors with the respect which it 
merits: kata thv avwbev cvvnfe[avy is presumably to be restored inl. 1. An 
interesting proclamation issued by the praefect L. Aemilius Rectus in A.D. 42 for the 
protection of the natives against surreptitious extortion and forced labour (No. 1171 
verso, p. 105) is virtually a re-enactment of one of the decrees of Euergetes II 
published in P. Tebt. 5. 178 sgg. The occurrence of the word évyapevew 
(= ayyapevevv) in 1, 2 confirms Wilcken’s correction of our reading ézraperezy in the 
Tebtunis papyrus. The praefect himself or officials authorized by him (01 éyovtes 
éuov Simrwpua, 1. 5) could of course make requisitions, of which there is an example 
in No. 1159 (p. 112), a list of persons responsible for providing supplies on the 
occasion of a praefect’s visit (in l. 78 read é€« mavtomwX(elov)) ; but according to 
No. 1171. 5-6 the commodities commandeered had to be paid for (at the end of 
1.5 [.]. . dntva perhaps represents éaitydeva, but the preceding ta avta at Kau 
cannot be right ; ?& «ai or 7 xai). Another order by a praefect is preserved in 
No. 904 (p. 124), which directs absentees to return to their homes for a prospective 
census. As the editors remark, this rescript recalls the famous decree in Luke ii. 
1-3, when ‘all went to enrol themselves, every one to his own city.’ The text is 
still not altogether satisfactory: in ll. 30-1 rov do[xodv]ra éyew Tod évOdde 
émipévev [ailtiav atroypadec[@]az seems to be required ; cf. ll. 34-5. The rescript 
is preceded by an official letter acknowledging the arrival of 24 ¢yvevpoves, which 
were apparently intended for a praefect of a zoological bent. No. 971 (p. 128), 
described as a ‘ formal document, is evidently a trouynuatiopos or proces-verbal of 
judicial proceedings, and needs a further revision : the unintelligible TavAnv, Tadrov 
and TIaAXov in ll. 2, 3, and 17 should be woAAnp, etc. No. 1164 (p. 154), a series of 
copies of sales and receipts concerning citizens of Antinoé, is the principal 
authority for the tribe and deme names of that city. (4), a lease of a boat, is re- 
markable for a number of technical terms, some of which are unexplained: at the end 
of 1. 5 xara thvde tTHv would be expected, and cata picOorpaciar in 1.6 might be 
taken as a single word, though in view of the subsequent occurrence of wicPompacia 
it might be better to suppose that xatd was repeated by inadvertence; l. 7 
AL[va]pyévw is perhaps preferable to Auw[q@ apluévm; in 1. 19 a transitive verb is 
essential in place of éxyevéoOar: perhaps éxréyerOar. From (2) we learn that an 
athlete whose victories had gained him the privilege of public maintenance (cityars), 
could convert this into cash, an Antinoite boxer obtaining 1000 drachmae for 
owtioes S¥o purchased by a fellow-citizen for his sons. But as_a relic of ancient 
sport the palm is taken by No. 1178 (p. 214), a diploma of membership of an 
important athletic club, ‘The Worshipful Gymnastic Society of Nomads, under 
Royal Patronage’ (% tepa Evotixn mepitrodtaotixyn “Adpiavyn ’Avtmviavyn Lerrip.avy 
gvvodos), presented to an athlete of Hermopolis on his election as a member, which 
cost him an entrance fee of 100 denarii. The diploma is dated from Naples. Of 
the letters the most noteworthy is No. 854 (p. 205; first or second century), in 
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which the writer states that he had made a journey to Syene (Assudn) and the 
Libyan oracle of Ammon, and had carved his name and those of his friends on the 
walls of the temples. The habits of tourists have not changed with the centuries. 
What however is especially remarkable is that with Syene the traveller couples the 
source of the Nile,—a striking proof of the continued currency of the story given by 
Herodotus. <A curious sidelight on the manners of the day appears in No. 951 
verso (p. 213), where a father or motherztells the daughter’s husband éyw yap ov« 
émitpéeTo TH Ovyatpi pov Onrake. 

A few scattered suggestions may be briefly added:—No. 935. 1. I 
appodoyp(aupareias) rather than—yp(adiéas): cf. B. G. Il. 1062. No. 851. 22-3 
evoxnovos rather than Evcy. No. 900. 10 presumably [S]eunpi(avijs): the whole 
document evidently relates to the Imperial domains. No. 908. 26 dverré[u jaro, 
No. 1171. 54 €Aaiov o(vv) is much more likely than édXaove(n); 2bid. 68 timiq(s) 
oivo(v) ? The é«rn tewayayr in 1. 72 is to be compared with the Ptolemaic reraptn 
tapiyov. No, 928. 21 yhiu/Ovcov=WipvOiov. No. 1165.13 Tapavews. No. 89’. 9 
noa in éay O€ un noa evpnKes represents 00a rather than js: cf. P. Hibeh 78. 15 
éav d¢ wn duvatos Haba, No. 1247. 2 xopatereixtar (not XwpmarTeer.) does not seem 
an impossible word. No.978. 3-4 dAAndols [yaipew: cf. No. 992. 10, etc. No. 
984. 5 al. Teds. No. 988.8 ardla cai vilv (?), zbzd. 9 id00 or i & od<y>, zbid. 10 
peyara mpaypata(?). No. 1323. 3 perhaps covdions for xovd ts. No. 992. 8 
Bnovixwv = Bijs Nix@v, and should perhaps be so printed ; the name in 1, 13 is more 
likely to begin with Znyv than Snv. No. ggl. 14 xuptjevev. No. 1003. 12 Ta 
mepiyiyvoueva. The volume is supplied with excellent indices, and as before is 
accompanied by a portfolio of 100 well-chosen collotype facsimiles, executed in 
first-rate style by the Clarendon Press. 

ARTHUR S. HUNT. 








JOUGUET’S GREEK PAPYRI AT LILLE. 


Papyrus Grecs de ? Université de Lille. Publiés sous la direction de P. JOUGUET. 


Tome I, Fascicule I. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1907. 4to. Pp. 66. 6 fr. 25 c. 


THE above fascicule is the first of a series in which it is proposed to publish a 
number of texts obtained from the cartonnage of mummies and now housed at Lille. 
The bulk of this cartonnage proceeded from excavations made in the S.W. of the 
Fayfim by M. P. Jouguet, the general editor ; the remainder was found on the E. 
side of the same province by a representative of the Cairo Museum, which has 
entrusted M. Jouguet with the publication. In the instalment before us, which is 
the work of MM. Jouguet and Lesquier, are included nine papyri, four bearing dates 
which range from B.C. 260-217, and the rest all belonging to the same century. 
The most important are Nos. I and 4, which clear up two moot points, (a) the size 
of the much-discussed vavScov, which is shown to be 8 cubic royal cubits, ze. a 
cube having a side of 2 cubits, (6) the devolution of government grants of land 
(xkAjpor) on the death of their holders: it is now established that the succession 
from father to son found at the end of the second century was also customary in 
the middle of the third, though certain formalities intervened and the land 
meantime was resumed by the State (xaréyew tov xryHpov év To Bacidixa: cf. 
P. Hibeh 81 and the xatoyijor xrAHpoe in the Tebtunis papyri). A new corre- 
spondence which occurs in this papyrus between dates on the Egyptian and 
Macedonian calendars is discussed at length on pp. 36 sgg. The technical term eis 
mooXoyiay contrasted with efs omépua in No.5 is a crux. In 3. 54 read Yvpwv 
Ko(uns): cf. 1. 31, etc.; in 1. 64 év got is not a mistake for coi: cf. eg. P. Tebt. 
72. 332 €v Mappe?, 120. 131 €v Bilavopt. tod év coi oderdouévov means ‘the debt 
for which you are officially responsible. In 9. 5 the words Kapivop (1. Kayivov) rai 
Ta avuvxvpovta belong to the preceding clause, the new sentence beginning with 
mpoowpiAnxa. Perhaps we should write cai tov cuvKvpovtwy (sc. ywpiwy). The 
volume is tastefully got up, print and paper being excellent, and does much credit 
both to the editors and to the papyrological institute of Lille University. 


ARTHUR S. HUNT. 
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THE LATEST SUPPLEMENT TO PHOTIOS. 


Der Anfang des Lexitkons des Photios. WHerausgegeben von R, REITZENSTEIN, 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. Pp. liii+166. 1907. 2s. 


UP to 1896, the Lexicon of Photius was known in only one MS., the Galeanus, 
containing nothing earlier in the alphabet than évr@vupuol, except the two fragments 
a—adcat and ayytvora—abidxpitos. Then, in 1896, Fredrich and Wentzel 
published (in the Gottingen Machrichten) an Athenian MS. containing ’ASpamaios 
—aydooe and ayxiotpetvec— Adpdcrea. Now a third MS. has been discovered 
by Valentin Rose, and edited by Dr. Reitzenstein in the present volume, going 
without a break from the prologue to azapvos. 

The value of the new portion is twofold: first, the number of new classical 
fragments that it yields (said to be more than 300, but many are single words) ; 
second, and more important to Dr. Reitzenstein’s special purpose, the assistance 
that it gives him in his Herculean task of tracing the affiliations of Greek 
lexicography. In that task we cannot attempt to follow his labours. Put shortly, 
his results are (1) that the new fragment firmly establishes the conclusion which he 
had reached with Boysen, that the principal source of Photius was a cvvaywyy 
\éEewv which is represented very fairly in the Lerzcon Seguerianum of Bekker and 
Bachmann, (2) that it also establishes the conclusion which he had maintained 
against Boysen, that the principal source of the ouvvaywyy in question was the 
so-called ‘ Cyrillian’ glossary, both by internal evidence and by the title prefixed 
to the new MS. KupiaAndou cal Pwrtiov tev dywwtdtov apyremioxétray évOadi reEcKov, 
(3) that the ultimate source of Photius’s matter, both in the ocuvaywyn and in his 
other authorities, is chiefly Phrynichus. These main conclusions are overlaid with 
a net-work of the most delicate and elaborate investigations into the links of the 
chain between the svvaywy7 and Photius, about which only a peer of Dr. Reitzenstein 
could venture on question or comment. A layman can merely express his own 
worthless opinion that all the reasoning is cogent, and pass on to excerpt a few of 
the fragments from the rich collection which occupies pp. xiii-xxix of the 
introduction. I have taken those that looked especially interesting, but many 
others as good are left behind. 
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T, C. SNOW 
Aeschylus: 


Neavioxot. IIpos 8 emi trois audirady mnpat’ éywv abavator. 


"O x , K \ O \ / a \ A e 
TA@V KPLols. Ql OLA TTVEULOVO@V VEPLOV ANCGLY UTTVODV. 


Sophocles : 

Airyevs. KrAwotipot Kelpav opydcas KaTHnVvUCE 
ceipaia Seopa. 

(The fight with the Marathonian bull.) 

Tuvdapews. ~“AuPrAvdaci & dup’ Urro ynpos. 

PDovyes. Ov An£Eer’, ov mavacecbe Tovade TOUS yapmous 
CAVUMEVALOUVTES ; 

Euripides : 

"AXKpEeor. ‘Os aperés, @ SVaTHVE, TOm’ Exes TEOED. 
—éy Toiad ano Kai Oépos dtépxopar 


(under dynouv, with the explanation avi Tod yemova). 


Avtodukos. Mnoe T@ traTpi 
péuhecO’, dwpov atoxadovrTes avdpion. 
(MS. pndév, wéuherOar, avdpeiov) 
(As R. remarks, ‘ a warning to the Satyrs.’) 
Tlorvidos.  Advdatnvos kal rorvpoxOot patépes aidh tikrovoar Téxva, (?’Aidn). 


Ion: 


"AX , K \ \ e/ , a“ fal 
kunvyn. Kal puny dravta tixtetat mpw@Tov yovais 
aidpa, meipaGévta & éxdiddoKeTae 


(and six other tragic fragments, besides three single words, and the prose 
statement "lwp &é tv Oeuiotoxréous Ouyatépa AOnvaiay Eévnv pyci). 





Agathon: ’AAN ove apuaptus 7 yadpis SoOncerat. 
(auaptus is a new word, so accented in R., perhaps wrongly, if the v is long.) 


Kratinus: 
AvovvaaréEavdpos. Ev0ds yap yuwdes axovwr Tav éTav 
Tovs mpocbious ddorvTas. 

Oparrat. Odro: & eiaiv cvoBowwToi, xpovtrefopopov yévos avipav. 
Pherekrates : 
"AvO@pwdnpakrjs (a new discovery), 

"CQ Zed, xaras y’ avtarrodiéws you THv Kapur. 
Philonides : 
KoOopvor. Tlept & av ov Réyets, Aoyos eotlv éeuol mpos ’AOnvaiovs Kata 


veipos (? Xeipas R.) 
dv éym Roylovp’ (Aoyrovmar MS.) e& aterelas, TO Syuw 8 ovder 


avoio® 
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Aristophanes : 

‘Avayupos. Tnvd éwrov avaBeBpacpuévny. 

Tewpyot. Kai tas dicas ody éXeyor adovtes TOTE 

vn Lia: dpacw & éyw péya cot Texpnptov. 
ETL yap Aéyouvat TrpeaBUTEepat KaOnpEvor, 
OTAY KAKOS TLS aTrONOYHTAaL THY SiKnD, 
GELS. 

(MS. adovres Ta TE, A€youcLW ol, KaKHS aTroAOYHTaL corr. from amoXoyetTat. 
The passage is quoted to prove that addev=padarny rAéyerv, with a line from the 
‘Aotpatevtot of Eupolis, duovov adey, ov yap Eat’ dddXws Eyewv, which does not quite 
square with the interpretation. ) 

Aaitranrjs. "Avnp dé devywv ov péver AUpas KTUTOP. 

No title. ‘H pév mores éotiv ’AwanrOeias xépas, od povov edéar nal TravTa 

mapéora. (R. suggests cot y’ €or and ev&ar povov Kal wav 
TAPEOTLY). | 
Menander : 
Ovpwpos (a new discovery). 
Ovx aderpos ove aderdy trapevoyrAncer TitOida: 
ovo éEwpaKev TO aUvOXOY Oeiov ovd aKKoE?P. 
| evTUynUa © EaTiv OdA{MYoUS TOUS dvayKaious EyeLD. 
mn). (R. substitutes @etos. Why ?) 
T. C. SNOw. 































SCHONFELD’S TEUTONIC PROPER NAMES IN GREEK 
AND LATIN. 


Proeve eener Kritische Verzameling van Germaansche Volks- en Persoonsnamen, 
voorkomende in de litteraire en monumentale Overlevering der Grieksche en 
Romeinsche Oudheid. By M.SCHONFELD. Groningen, 1906. 


THE need of a trustworthy dictionary (similar to Holder’s A/tceltischer Sprachschatz) 
of the Teutonic words and names which occur in Latin and Greek writings has 
long been felt by students of philology. It is the object of Dr. Schoénfeld’s book to 
supply this want, so far as personal and tribal names are concerned. In regard to 
arrangement his work compares very favourably with the A/¢celt. Sprachschatz. 
The tribal and personal names are treated in separate sections under each letter, 
while Teutonic names borne by persons of alien nationality, such as ‘ Attila’ are 
given in appendices. Each page is divided into three compartments, the first of 
which contains a full list of references to the works in which the name occurs, while 
the second and third give variant readings in the MSS. and notes on the affinities 
and etymology of the names respectively. Such a scheme of course necessarily 
involves a very considerable amount of labour. So far only the first part of the 
work, comprising names beginning with A and B, has appeared. This however is 
distinguished by careful and scientific treatment throughout. Some may perhaps 
regret that the author has not thought fit to carry his investigations beyond the 
reign of Justinian, but unless a work on a much larger scale had been intended, 
this was clearly the proper time at which to stop. We wish Dr. Schonfeld all 
success in the completion of his arduous but very useful undertaking. 


H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 30. No.4. 1906. 


Studies on Terence Eunuchus (continued), Louis Havet. Twenty-two pages of 
suggestions upon the text from 1. 306 to l. 1037. A desperate passage in Aristoxenus’s 
Harmonics (p. 40 Meibom), C. E. Ruelle. twepBodalas is now retained and explained. 
The Tomb of Ovid, Salomon Reinach. The origin of a statement given in Rhodiginus’ 
Antiguarum lectionum commentarii (Venice, 1516), and ascribed by him to Caecilius 
Minutianus Apuleius, to the effect that Ovid died on the same day as Livy (Jan. 1) after 
seven years of exile, and that the ‘barbari’ erected to him ‘tymbon ante ianuam’ is 
examined, and the good faith of Rhodiginus maintained. ‘From the same writer comes a 
forgotten fragment of ‘Plautus’ referring to the hostorius radius, a rod used in levelling the 
top of a measure of corn, 


dique deaeque omnes tantam nobis laetitiam 
tot gaudia sine radio cumuletis, 


for which Forcellini in his lexicon, s.v. vadius, could not find the authority. Zhe works cf 
Petilianus, Donatist bishop of Constantin (continued), Paul Monceaux. Reconstruction of 
the second pamphlet of Petilianus, the Zfistula ad Augustinum, in the same way as the 
first (see Classical Review, Dec. 1906, p. 427 4). Plautus Capt. 928, Georges Ramain. 
L. ‘ex animo et corde (for cura).’ The six first verses of the Eunuchus, Félix Gaffiot. In. 3 
hic is the adverb. The poet first makes public declaration that his aim is to please as many 
of the good and wound men as little as he can, and then goes on (I. 4) to say that any one 
who thinks he has been roughly handled must remember that he has been the aggressor. 
On Georg. 3. 257, Louis Havet. Emphasis by means of disjunction, J. Marouzeau. When a 
determining word (adj., etc.) is separated from the word (noun) which it determines, 
the emphasis falls on the former. Ox a Latin construction, the same. It is proposed to put a 
comma after ‘quod quidem erit’ in Ter. Ad. 591. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Vol. 31. No.1. 1907. 


"Ape. or "Apetac? RR. Cagnat. In the inscription of Savatra published by Mr. Cronin 
in J.H.S. 1902, p. 371 Apewv means Athena and Aphrodite. Odservations on Plautus, 
L. Havet. Amph. 930; As. 851, 896, 921; Aul. 603, 709, 779; Bach. 140-2, 149, 298, 
331-2, 344; 377-8 and 380-1, 411, 424-5, 431, 455; 462, 511, 573, 785; 787, 920-1, 979-81, 
1082, 1127. References are also given to papers of the writer where other passages in these 
plays are discussed. Zwo Comic Fragments in Plutarch’s Life of fericles, ch. 3. On 
Cratinus, Koch Com. Att. Fragm. I. p. 86, and Teleclides 23. p. 220. Quo as dative, 
Jules Martha. Ten additional examples from Cicero. Zhe works of Petilianus, Donatist 
bishop of Constantin, Paul Monceaux. Conclusion. /uvenal and Statius, Salomon 
Reinach. In Sa¢. 11. 178-9 ‘carmina’ means the Zhebaid, which Juvenal regards as 
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dubiam facientia palmam Maronis altisoni (‘ grandiloquent’). Compare the last lines of the 
Thebaid. Zhe Vienna Tertullian, Adhémar d’ Alés. Review of Emil Kroymann’s edition. 
Votes on Horace, P. Lejay. Defends ‘ob auaritiam’ (S. i. 4. 26) and discusses the use of 
doceor with an infin. (S. il. 4. 18). On de Inuentione i. 4. 5, Jules Martha. On a passage 
of Vitruvius (x, Praef. $4), V. Mortet. SBudlletin bibliographique. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 35. No. 1. 1907. 

Crete at the Decline of Hellenism, Giuseppe Cardinali. On the external and internal 
affairs of Crete from 204 onwards. Zhe Forged Correspondence of Paul and Seneca, Carlo 
Pascal. The Greek original of these letters which was known to Jerome and was written 
about the end of the fourth century is lost : what we have is a barbarous Latin Translation. 
A postscript on p. 93. <Zedieval Comments on Horace, Gaetano Curcio. Specimens of 
comments from medieval MSS. in the Vatican with parallel extracts from Acron and Porphy- 
rion. Observations on the Renaissance Commentators. A Vatican MS. of the Ps. Acrontan 
Scholia, the same. This MS., Reginensis 2071, deserves attention. Zdrius, sdbrius : etymology 
and meaning, Francesco Ribezzo. They come from é m(e)rius, s0(2)m(e)rius (= sine mero, sod, 
an Ablaut form of sed). Zhe Romance parallels given in the Latin Thesaurus, C. Salvioni. On 
an Enigmatic Epigram Attributed to Virgil, Ettore de Marchi. On Catal. 1. Zucretiana, Ettore 
Bigone, II. 105. The verse is as and where it should be. 7d. 804. For sensu read flexu or 
better vorsu. 889 dapides defended against Giussani’s /atices. g12. For vespuit read mens 
(=animus) ¢eve¢. Reviews: Grenfell’s and Hunt’s Aibeh Papyri. Pt. 1, G. Lombardo- 
Radice’s Studi Platonici, Mahaffy’s Progress of Hellenism in Alexanders Empire, Giuseppe 
Fraccaroli. Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften 1. Abteil, Juristische Schriften, De Marchi’s 
Tito Livio, Passi scelti ad illustrare le tstituzioni religiose, politiche e militari di Roma antica. 
Mendelsohn’s Appiant Historia Romana (ed. ii. P. Viereck) Vol. 2, C. Gaspar’s Olympia, 
Cardinali’s Regno di Pergamo, Vincenzo Costanzi. Baker’s de Comicis Graecis Litterarum 
indicibus, Paschal’s Study of Quintus of Smyrna, Clapp’s Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry, 
Pierleoni’s Xenophontis Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, Gentilli’s Degli antichi contratt 
ad’ affitto, Wendland’s Anaximenes von Lampsakos, de Boor’s Excerpta de insidiis, Carlo 
Oresti Zuretti. C. Wilke’s Polystrati Epicuret wepi adoyou xatadpovncews libellus, Rabe’s 
Scholia in Lucianum, Achille Cosattini. Pirro’s Ovigint di Napoli Pt. i., Jacobone’s 
Ricerche sulla Storia ela Topografia di Canosa, Gabriele Grasso. Pascal’s Eneide lib. i2., 
Augusto Romizi. Galdi’s // sentimento della natura e della gloria nell epistolario di Plinio il 
Giovane, Santi Consoli. Mancini’s, Eschilo Prometeo, Angelo Taccone. Brunn’s K/eine Schriften, 
Band IJ., Ermanno Ferrero. Lehmann’s Missione civilizzatrice di Babilonia (trans. by 
A. Jarach). U. Giri’s Zn qual tempo abbia scritto Vopisco le biografie degli Imperatort, 
Pasciucco’s EZlagabalo, Barbagallo’s Za fine della Grecia antica, Bugiani’s Storia di £210, 
Bassano’s Commodo e Marcia, Carolina Lanzani. Soldati’s Za Poesia Astrologica nel Quattro- 
cento, Augusto Mancini. Lehnert’s Quintiliant Declamationes, Concetto Marchesi. Sum- 
maries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. Obituary Notice of Ermanno Ferrero, Luigi 
Valmazzi. 


No. 2. 1907. 

Graziadio Ascoli, Pier Enea Guarnerio. Obituary notice of the distinguished Italian scholar 
with bibliography. Ax unedited Herculaneum papyrus, Domenico Bassi. The writer, who 
has been recently put in charge of the papyri in the ‘ Officina dei papiri ercolanesi’ in the 
Naples Museum, describes their present lamentable condition and the steps which are being 
taken to prevent further damage, and gives a transcript with palaeographical notes of pap. 
no. 346, a portion of an Epicurean ethical treatise. Motes on Latin Morphology (continued 
from vol. 34) Silvio Pieri, Von the g of viginti and the origin of septuaginta. VI (1) guartus 
and guadrus, (2) nmonus. VII seni and other distributives. Ox Cartault’s ‘A propos du 
Corpus Tibullianum, Pietro Rasi. Chiefly a reply to criticisms of Cartault in the work 
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referred to. Critical Notes, Salvatore Rossi. On Quint. ii. 16. 1, iv. 1. 8, Seneca E pist. 
89. 4, 5, Stat. Zhed. ix. 19, 20. ‘Stata’ again, Luigi Valmaggi. Maintains the connexion 
of stlat(t)a with latus. On the catalogus codicum graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae, Domenico 
Bassi (a personal explanation). Jn Aeschyli fabulas, Nicolaus Terzaghi. Notes on Pers. 
528, 675 sgg. Sept. 83 1. Ae d€ yp’ domis SmAdKrvros, 606 (the line is spurious), 
670 sgqg., 899 sgg., 1000, 1042, 1. “EAmis mepaiver pidov tordrn Oedv, Ag. 287, 960 1. on- 
paives dopw, 1324 Sgg. (an unmetrical correction is proposed), Cho. 570 1. IvAd8y, gévw Te 
kal dopvgevw Sdpwv, 987 sg. (the couplet is spurious), 827 sg. Book Reviews. Mayser’s 
Grammatih der griechischen Papyri and Martini and Bassi’s Catalogus codicum graecorum 
bibliothecae Ambrosianae, C. O. Zuretti. Cronert’s Kolotes und Menedemos and Byzantische 
Zeitschrift, edited by Krumbacher vols. xv—xvi, Domenico Bassi. 77%. Claudi Donati 
Interpretationes Vergilianae, ed. Henricus Georgii, Hosius’ Zucan (ed. 2), A. C. Clark’s 
Ciceronis orationes pro Sex. Roscio, etc., Postgate’s Tibullé aliorumque carminum libri tres, 
Levi’s Zacito: Narrazioni scelte dagli Annali, Manfredi’s Z’ Ultimo poeta classico di Roma Cl. 
Rutilio Namaztano, and Castiglione’s Studi intorno alle Fonti e alla Composizione delle 
Metamorphost di Ovtdio, Concetto Marchesi. Ramorino’s and Senigaglia’s Wuovo Vocabulario 
latino-italiano, Giovanni Ferrara. Sabbadini’s Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV 
é XV, Augusto Mancini. Bertoldi’s WM. Minuzio Felice e il suo dialogo ‘ Ottavio, Kaiser’s 
De Veterum arte poetica, Morris H. Morgan’s Ox the language of Vitruvius, F. Calonghi, 
Brugnola’s Horati Epistularum bri II, Augusto Romizi. Summaries of periodicals, 
Domenico Bassi. 


Mnemosyne. 35.2. 1907. 

J. van Wageningen, Persona. From *PERS (‘head’: cp. porrum, zpdcov) and -ona. 
H. van Herwerden, Platonica (from vol. 34). Notes on Theages, Charmides, Lysis, Euthyd., 
Gorgias, Menon, Hipp. Ma., Ion, Menexenus. v. L., Ad scholia Aristophanica. Vesp. 
1283, 1188 sgg. C.G. Vollgraff, Ad Apollodori Bibliothecam. On the metrical preface and 
a fragment of Bk. 3. P. H. Damsté, Ad Statit Achilleidem. S. A. Naber, Platonica. 
Notes on 6 D—201 B. P.H. D., Zentatur Verg. Ecl.6. 21. Read rubenti for uidenti. 
A. E. J. Holwerda, De titulo quodam Attico sepulcrali. v. L., Ad Timocreontem Rhodium. 
In Plut. Them. 21 read pi ’s pas OewioroxrAn yevéeoOa. H. van Herwerden, /orma 
antiquissima hymni Homerici in Mercurium notulis tllustrauit. Notes to the text 
published by Robert in Hermes 41, 389 sgg. v. L., Zpicharmus. In Hibeh papyri 1, 
read paxpoddyos S€, Kod dSuvaiunv. H. T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiana compositione 
et origine (continued). J. van Leeuwen, Ad Photit lexicon. v. L. Ad Aristoph. Pacis 
73 scholion., 


Rheinisches Museum. 62.1. 1907. 


F. Ruhl, Za den Scriptores hist. Aug. Critical notes, mainly on Capitolinus. H. 
Kallenberg, //iatusscheu bet Dionys von Halicarnassus und Textkritik. P. FE. Sonnenburg, 
De Lucreti prooemits. Written after he had finished most of the work. Hence, ¢.g. i. 75 sgq. 
come from 1. 594 sgg. PP. Thielscher, Handschriftliches zu rim. Dichtern. Account of a 
Marcian MS. of Manilius which T. thinks may be a direct copy of the Cusanus-Bruxellensis. 
W. Zilles, Zu einigen Fragmenten Heraklits. In Hippias Maior 289 a b dAAw yéver is 
perfectly sound and the passage is not a citation from Her., but an adaptation of a saying 
of his (fr. 79). M. Boas, Amyte und Simonides. Anyte a native of Tegea; Anth. Pal. 
7. 492 1s not her work, but that of Antonius Thallus, whilst 7. 189 is hers, and wrongy 
attributed by Anth. Pal. to Aristodicus. Jd. 190 Anyte, not Leonidas; 187 prolxbly 
Leonidas. Pollux 5. 48 seems at first sight to prove that Anyte imitated Simonides, 
but the poem there ascribed to the latter is Hellenistic and we should read thr author’s 
name as Simmias. P. Friedlander, Zum Plautinischen Hiat. Hiatus in old Lat. drama 
due to influence of Saturnians. W. Kroll, Randbemerkungen (from vol. 60). 12. The 
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yen A€Eews. 13. The plan of Dionysius’ wept ov. dvon. F. Blass, Philemon und 
die Auludaria. Refutes Leo’s explanation of a fragment in the Hibeh Papyri and supplements 
his own arguments in favour of its being the original of the Aulularia. C. Marstrander, 
Bruchstiick einer Sallusthandschrift in dem norwegisthen Reichsarchiv. A. Gercke, War der 
Schwiegersohn des Poseidonios ein Schiiler Aristarchs? Menecrates who married Poseidonius’ 
daughter not to be confused with M. of Nysa. G. Cronert, Lectiones Epicureae. Addenda 
to the fragments (esp. certain Paris papyri, Mus. nat. 7733). H. Willers, Die rim. Messing- 
Industrie in Nieder-Germanien. Seat of Manufacture probably at Gressenich, near Stolberg 
(illustrated). A©/iscel/en: B. Schmidt, Zu Thukydides. Emends ii. 52. 4 moddoi és dvaroyvvrias 
dnbev érparovro, ili. 39. 6 ols 8 efpv—elvar, rov pera tov dAlywv ; C. Haeberlin, Fragmente 
eines unbekannten Philosophen; F. B., Gewdhnliche und ungewdhnliche Schreibung von 
xupios; M. Ihm., Zin fragment des Varro; G. Gundermann, Lat. Jnschrift aus Afrika ; 
A. M. Harmon, Jgnis a romphaea. 


62. 2. 1907. 


F. Miinzer, Aufidius und Plinius. The period between Jan. 1, 49, and Jan. 1, 
52 marks the boundary between Aufidius’ History and Pliny’s a fine Auf. Bassi. A. Gercke, 
Die Replik des Isokrates gegen Alkidamas. ‘The similarities between certain passages of the 
Phaedrus and Alcidamas due to borrowing on the part of Plato. Alc. attacked not 
Isocr. in particular, but all who composed written speeches for use in the assembly, or 
courts. Isocrates never came forward against the old réyvy pyropuy. P. Wessner, 
Der Terenzkommentar des Eugraphius. Recension a (Gerstenberg’s A) belongs to ninth 
century and is interpolated. Eugraphius’ date fixed at between 350 and 550. K. Hiemer, 
Zwei politische Gedichte des Horaz. The peculiar conjunction of gods, heroes, and men in 
Odes 1. 12 suggested by the decorations of the Forum Augusti and its temple of Mars. 
Ode 2 of the same book connected with the consecration of the newly built Regia of 
Dom. Calvinus. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 1. Information as to the life of 
Hermogenes. 2. Libanius’ pupil Aphthonius. F. Blass, Varia. Textual notes on passages of 
Aeschylus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Theognis, Photius. E. Martini, Zustathianum. (1) List of 
MSS. of the Commentaries on Homer. It is generally believed that LM are autograph MSS. 
E. agrees, but claims to have found in a Paris MS. yet a third autograph, and one more 
carefully written than M (which contains, eg. a lacuna some lines in length due to 
homoioteleuton). Facsimiles of the three MSS. are given. (2) The ed. princeps and its 
MS. sources. W. Judeich, Untersuchungen zur athen. Verfassungsgeschichte. Miuscellen: 
F. Ruhl, Varia; G. Cronert, Cercidae fragmentum; J. Burnet, Plato Epist. Il. 313 A; 
C. Hense, Zin Fragment des Athenodorus von Tarsus, R. Sabbadini, Die Ciris in den 
vergil. Biographien; F. Solmsen, Sprachliches aus neuen Funden; H. Ehrlich, och einmal 
uavos ; M. Ihm, Cadidarius ; Pokrowskij, Veno—‘ Verkauf’; E. Bethe, /thaka und Leukas ; 
F. B., WMachtragliches ; C. Hiilsen, Berichtigung. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Altertum, etc. 19. 2. 1907. 


E. Bethe, Die griech. Tragddie und die Musik. A comparison of the Agamemnon and 
Oedipus Tyrannus, to show that Music is the chief element in Aeschylean as opposed to 
Sophoclean art. Weniger, Der Artemisdienst in Olympia und Umgegend. Mainly an 
outcome of conditions existing in the neighbouring country. Two forms specially note- 
worthy, that of the huntress-goddess and that of the goddess in her relation to the Alpheus. 
:. Struck, Der Xerxeskanal am Athos (Map). ‘Was completed, and used by X.’s fleet.’ E. 
Santer, Hochzeitsbrauche (2 Plates). Chiefly on shoe-throwing, of which a Greek vase 
preseves a trace. R. Petsch, Die Walpurgisnacht in Goethes Faust. [20. 2 F. Aly, 
Die Unteschitzung des Lateinischen, G. Erdenberger, Uber den Betrieb der toten und lebenden 
Sprachen an inseren Gymnasien. | 
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19. 3. 1907. 

R. Heinze, Die gegenwartigen Aufgaben der rim. Literaturgeschichte. Ways stress on 
the need for exhaustive treatment of the style, technique, personality, and environment 
of the individual writers H. Jordan, Aischylos Choephoren in ihrem dramatischen Aufbau. 
R. Thomas, Zmanuel Getbel als Ubersetzer altklassischer Dichtungen. Anzeigen und Mittetl- 
ungen: brief and favourable notices of Robinson’s Amcent Sinope and Preller’s Briefe 
und Studien aus Griechenland by W. Riige and J. Ilberg respectively. 


19. 4. 1907. 

W. Nestle, Die Weltanschauung des Atschylos. Deals mainly with the poet’s conception 
of Zeus, especially in the Prometheus trilogy. O. Apelt, User Platons Humor.  Plato’s 
attitude to mythology and the teaching of the older Philosophers. The Cronos-myth 
of the Politicus, the Theuth-myth of the Phaedrus, and passages of the Sophistes 
are handled in some detail. G. Kettner, Lessing und Shakespeare. Anzetzen und 
Mitteilungen : W. Lermann’s Aligrtechische Plastik reviewed at some length by E. Petersen. 


19. 5. 1907. 

W. Nestle, Die Weltanschauung des Aischylos (continued). A.’s view of the deity in 
relation to the existence of evil. No gradual advance from the popular belief in fate 
to an enlightened one in man’s absolute freedom such as Wilamowitz finds in the 
Oresteia. <A. does not, like Plato, relieve God of all connexion with evil; he makes 
him bring the good to victory. Views as to a judgment after death. Influence of 
the Orphic mysteries, philosophy, and ioropia. A. Schulten, Ampurias. Account of the 
site and remains of the Massilian settlement Emporion (later mforiae), with three plates. 
F. Rosiger, Lesstngs Heldenideal und der Stoizismus. On Lessing’s criticism of parts of 
Cicero’s Tusculans in the fourth part of Zaocoon and their influence on other parts of the 
work. H. Mayne, Literaturphilologie—Literaturpsychologtee—Literaturgeschichte. R. Petsch, 
Aufgaben der Philosophiegeschichte. Anzeigen und Mittetlungen: F. Friedensburg, Zine 
merkwirdige Horazreliguie. A Horace passage cited from memory in a document of Duke 
Heinrich I. of Breslau dated 1234: H. Christensen, Die Hexameter tm Anfange der 
Goldenen Bulle. Shows that they are a patchwork mainly from Sedulius and Alanus. 


19. 6. 1907. 

J. Ilberg, 4. Cornelius Celsus und die Medizin in Rom. Popular account of the 
medical parts of Cato’s works, the extant portions of Celsus’ encyclopaedia, the prescription- 
book of Scribonius Largus, Pliny’s attitude towards the Greek medical writers and the 
Medicina Plinii. O. Schroeder, Griechische Versperioden. R. M. Meyer, Nietzsches 
‘Zarathustra.  Anzeigen und Mittetlungen: H. Lechat’s La sculpture attique avant 
Phidias favourably reviewed by W. Amelung. 


Archiv fiir Lat. Lexicographie, etc. 15. 2. 1907. 


T. Birt, Doppelformen im Latetnischen. Elementum, alimentum ; coitus, coetus ; uafer, 
Jaber ; alter, adulter, etc. L. Brichta, Zur Enallage adtectiut. Ov. Am. 3. 7. 21. J. Denk, 
Fraumentum = fragmentum. H. Christensen, Que—Que bet den rim. Hexametrikern. 
Commonest form that in which two words (mostly substantives) are united by gue—gue. 
The use came into Latin through Ennius from Homer, but the Latin poets show a 
marked preference for using it after the caesuras, for which Homer affords no precedent. 
Due partly to metrical considerations, partly to a desire to emphasize the connexion 
or contrast of objects, functions, or qualities. O. Probst, Zu Lucretius. In Lucr. 4. 
990 supply the gap with edere uocem. C. Weyman, Malus uel prauus. J. Wackernagel, Qua— 
qua ; lympha ; eruptum=ereptum. Explains gua as a case of ellipse of fosse, quoting Plaut. 
Asin. 96 gua me gua uxorem qua tu seruom Sauream potes circumduce ; derives lympha, from 
lumpa, the old Latin corruption of viugdy. A. Dohring, Pontifex Kalendae Idus. Pontifex= 
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spontifex, 2 spondendo: he makes the state-vows. Kadlendae, the dark nights vhen the 
moon is new, ,/CAL in cel, occulo, caligo. E. Bednara, Aus der Werkstatt der dactylischen 
Dichter. Collections of neologisms formed by epic or elegiac writers presenting at least 
one short syllable. P. Geyer, Die Wirkliche Verfasserin der Peregrinatio Siluiae. Accepts 
ascription to the abbatissa Egeria, and gives a full text of the important Valerius letter. The 
traces of Spanish origin afforded by the Latin discussed, with reference to Anglade’s 
De latinitate libelli quit inscriptus est, etc. (Paris, 1905). P. Geyer, Pullus=gallus. E. 
von Wolfflin, Dre Jnterpretationes Vergilianae des C. Donatus. Emphasizes the rhetorical 
standpoint of D. and enumerates the authors he quotes. A. Klotz, Die Argumente 
zur Thebats des Stattus. C. Weyman, Hadbeat, teneat, possideat. Supplements list in 
Kalb’s /urtstenlatein. Miscellen: O. Hey, och einmal actutum, actuarius. Admits 
possibility of connecting actutum with ago (as adverbial form of *actutus like e.g. 
astutus), denies that actwarius has anything of the meaning ‘swift’ about it. C. Weyman, 
Sine tra et studio. This combination (Tac. Ann. init.) illustrated from Cicero, Caesar, 
Lucan, and post-Tacitean writers. K. Hoppe, Vergz/iana. Notes on Servius. M. Wisén, 
Zum historischen Infinitiv. Arose from a misconception: amauere was written amare 
and taken as present inf. JLztevatur: Lodge's Lex. Plautinum (alius—dico) coolly received. 
H. Brewer’s Kommodian von Gaza, ein arelatensischer Latendichter aus der Mitte des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts reviewed by A. Klotz, who accepts at any rate the bulk of the conclusions it 
draws. Vekrolog: W. von Hartel. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 1907. 

5 June. Homeri Litadis pictae Fragmenta Ambrosiana, ed. cura A. M. Ceriani et 
A. Ratti (G. Thiele), favourable. Sophocles’ Antigone, von Fr. Schubert. 8. Aufl. von 
L. Hiiter (F. H.), favourable. Sophocles’ Osdipus Tyrannos, von Fr. Schubert, 3. Aufl. 
von L. Hiiter (F. H.), favourable. M. Bloomfield, Cerberus, the Dog of Hades (H. 
Steuding). P. Reis, Studia Tulliana ad Oratorem pertinentia (Th. Stangl), very favourable. 


W. T. Arnold, Zhe Roman system of provincial administration. New edition by E. S. 
Shuckburgh (O. Hirschfeld). ‘ Not up to date.’ 

12 June. A. Calderini, Di un’ ara greca dedicatoria agli dei inferi (R. Wiinsch). 
H. Jordan, Zopographtie der Stadt Rom im Altertum. 1, 3. Bearb. von Ch. Huelsen (H. 
Belling), favourable. Caesaris commentarit de bello civilt, erkl. von Fr. Kraner und Fr. 
Hofmann. 11. Aufl. von H. Meusel (R. Oehler), favourable. H.[Sjogren, Zum Gebrauch des 
Futurums im Altlateinischen (H. Blase), favourable. 

19 June. E. Lange, Sokrates (H. Nohl), favourable. Cicero, Fiinfte Rede gegen Verres, 
erkl. von O. Drenckhahn (H. Nohl). A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Lief. 2-10 (H. Ziemer), very favourable. Buddhist and Christian Gospel Parallels from 
Pili texts, now first compared by A. J. Edmunds. Ed. by M. Anesaki (R. Lange), 
favourable. 

26 June. W. Lermann, Alteriechische Plastik (A. Trendelenburg), rather unfavourable, 
O. Schroeder, De tichoscopia Euripidts Phoentssis inserta (H. G.), favourable. H. Plenkers, 
Untersuchungen zum Uberlieferungsgeschichte der dltesten lateinischen Monchsregeln. 1. Die 
Regelbiicher Benedikts von Antane. 2. Die Regula S. Benedicti (C. W.) H. Ludwig, 
Lateinische Phraseologie (H. Ziemer). ‘A beautiful and useful book.’ 











